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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 
During the first 17 days 
of May, Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau announced 
$257,646,000 worth of the 
new Defense Bonds were 


sold @® More than 
675,000 persons jammed 
New York City’s Central 


Park area for an “I Am an 
American” Day demonstra- 
tion. Rallies were held all 
over the country to wel- 
come the 300,000 aliens nat- 
uralized within the last 
year, and the 2,000,000 
Americans who became 21 
‘ e A third in the 
series of roundups of aliens 
here illegally, ordered by 
Attorney General Jackson, 
caught 300 persons throughout the 
country, mostly seamen. Jackson has 
asked Congress for a law permitting 
the U. S. to detain all aliens whose 
deportation has been: ordered. 


DEFENSE 

OPM began distribution to factories 
and postoffices official defense poster 
bearing slogan “We, the People 
Arm for Defense.” e Navy now 
has 3,476 planes, Secretary Knox 
reported. During the first four 
months of 1941 it received 996 planes, 
or twice as many as in the previous 
four months. . . @ The minimum 
age for enlistment in the Marine 
Corps has been lowered from 18 
to 17 years. Enlistment is for four 
years... @ Inmates of Atlanta Federal 
Penitentiary have boosted their pro- 
duction-for-defense 100 per cent in 30 
days “to shame those outside whose 
defeatism has dissolved their back- 
bones into appeasement sauce.” .. @ 
Federal«agents in San Francisco ar- 
rested two Japanese trying to smug- 
gle 3,600 tool bits out of the country 
aboard a Japanese liner. Exports are 
forbidden except under license (see 
page 3)... @ The Army. will need 2,451 
additional nurses by July 1, the Red 


Cross reports. . . @ Vice Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart will be retained as 
commander of the Asiatic Fleet de- 


spite the fact that he reaches the re- 
tirement age of 64 next month, Navy 
Secretary Knox said, calling him “an 
exceptionally good man.” e The 
Army will soon have 20 Air Corps 
Flying Schools in operation. 


AMERICAS 


Outbidding Japan, the U. S. has con- 
tracted to buy all of Bolivia’s tung- 
sten output for the next three years. 
The Federal-owned Metals Reserve 
Co. estimates the purchases will total 
$25,000,000. e Argentina’s Finance 
Ministry has allocated $11,700,000 in 
exchange credits for purchases of 
American goods. Further measures 





man Commissioner, has ordered 
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will be taken soon, the Ministry said, 
to “reduce even more present restric- 
tions to trade.” ...¢@ A U. S. naval 
officer, Capt. William M. Quigley, has 
been appointed by President Prado, of 
Peru, as chief of staff of the Peruvian 
Navy. The Navy Department here com- 
mented that Capt. Quigley, as head 
of the American naval mission to 
Peru, could be assigned by the Peru- 
vian government to any post or rank. 

. © Chile has arrested 32 members 
of the Vanguardist organization, for- 
merly Chile’s Navy party, on charges 
that it was planning a putsch to over- 
throw the government. 


* 7 * 


FOREIGN 

Iceland’s Parliament (Althing), es- 
tablished in 930 and oldest in the 
world, has declared that country’s in- 
dependence of King Christian, of Ger- 
man-held Denmark. Owned by Den- 
mark since 1381, Iceland, since 1918, 
has been an independent country, but 
with the same king as Denmark. “We 
are relying upon democratic Amer- 
ica,” said one Icelandic official. .. ¢ 
So unsuccessful has been Major Vid- 
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Defense Poster Being Distributed by OPM to Manufacturers 
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ECONOMIC 


WARFARE— 


U.S. Wages It With Dollars, Licenses & Trade 


NIBBLING machine is not a set of 
FA false teeth, but a tool. If you 
wanted to sell a nibbling machine to 
Japan, you would first have to per- 
suade Brig. Gen. Russell L. Maxwell, 
\dministrator of Export Control, to 
sive you a license. For Army and 
Navy experts believe that nibbling ma- 
chines, and thousands of other items, 
we too vital to the United States’ 
economy and too dangerous economic 
weapons in the hands of potential en- 
emies, to be shipped abroad. 

“We are already in the war, except 
for men,” Capt. “Jimmy” Roosevelt 
commented recently, when 
interviewed in Egypt. Just 
far Capt. Jimmy is 
correct may be disputed. 
But there is no question 
that the United States has 
been engaged in an unde- 
clared war for several 
vears. Though there has 
been no shooting, our un- 
declared war is just as real 
is Japan’s undeclared 
“Shooting war” in China. 

fhe weapons of our un- 
declaread war are dollars, 


how 


export licenses and trade 
leals. Though no Govern- 


ent official, speaking in 


olticial capacity, will use 
the term “economic war- 
fare” yet,.it has long been 

reality. Every month 
our economic blockade of 
the totalitarian powers 


tightens, while our soldier 
dollars march .off in grow- 
ing ranks to the aid of the 
democracies. 
Che opening skirmishes 
our economic war occurred when 
Congress wrote the “cash and carry” 
imendment into the Neutrality Act— 
ce only the Allies could carry 
through the British blockade. In Jan- 
uary, 1940, the United States plumped 
explosive economic shell into Ja- 
pan’s industries when we abrogated 
commercial treaty with Nippon. 
Freezing the American assets of Ger- 
in-conquered countries, and seizing 
\\is-controlled shipping were both 
forms of economic warfare. With the 
seven billion dollar Lease-Lend Law, 
the United States committed probably 
the greatest single act of economic 
irfare of all fime. 


. .. One Definition 


What is economic warfare? Rough- 
ly, it is amy non-military action de- 








signed to damage the enemy’s capac- 
ity to produce. Its relation to military 
warfare may be described by compar- 
ing a nation to an individual soldier. 
A soldier may be put out of action by 
being killed or wounded in battle. 
But his military value is as much de- 
stroyed if he is cut off from food and 
supplies and starved into surrender. 

A nation, too, may be defeated in 
battle, as was France. Or it may be 
deprived of the food and supplies re- 
quired to support its people and indus- 





trial machine. Not even the United 
States, more favored in natural re- 
HOLD on ! 
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Sweigert in The San Francisco Chronicle 


Uncle Sam Looks Out For His And Britain’s Current Needs 


sources than any other nation on 
earth, can live without trade. We must 
import certain essential materials— 
drugs like opium and quinine; metals 
like tungsten and nickel; and rubber, 
hemp, and other commodities. For 
other countries, imports are even 
more vital. Lacking them, or substi- 
tutes, they may be “starved” into sur- 
render, though undefeated in‘ battle. 
Many observers agree that it was Ger- 
many’s economic defeat which brought 
her military capitulation in 1918. 
Almost on the first day of World 
War II, Britain set up a Ministry of 
Economic Warfare. Working out be- 
yond the blockade, its job was to spot 
every source on earth where supplies 
were available to Germany, and then 
to cut off these supplies—by buying 
them first (“preclusive buying’’), by 






making trade agreements, by issuing 
“navicerts,’ or safe conduct passes 
through the blockade, only to shippers 
who agreed not to send materials to 
the enemy. Another of the Miniséry’s 
jobs is to Jearn the location of war- 
essential German industries, for the 
benefit of the R. A. F. 


..- A Two-Way Game 

But economic war is a deadly serious 
game, which both sides can play. Ger- 
many’s economic warfare in the Bal- 
kans—barter business which had knit 
those countries into the Reich’s econ- 
omy before the shooting war started 
—preceded actual conquest of those 
countries. Economic war helped rot 
still further the shaky pillars of con- 
quered France, until she collapsed into 
“collaboration” with her conquerors. 
Germany’s economic war, 
too, inevitably has _ its 
military side. The — sub- 
marine blockade is one ex- 
ample; the drive into Iraq 
toward the Near East’s oil- 
fields is a more recent one. 

The United States, which 
still hesitates to call its 
spade a spade, has no Min- 
istry of Economic War- 
fare. But throughout the 
Government a_loose-knit 
group of organizations in a 
dozen agencies now em- 
ploy more than 500 persons 


full time at two distinct 
functions of economic war- 
fare: (1) to prevent any 
war-vital supplies from 


reaching the Axis and its 
allies; and (2) to pool re- 
sources in democracy’s ar- 
senal, and to pump sup- 
plies to the democracies. 

A quick estimate of the 
effects of our undeclared 
economic war can be had 
by glancing at U. S. export 
figures compiled by the Department 
of Commerce. In depression-ridden 
1932 our exports to the present Reich 
(including Germany, Austria, Czecho- 


Slovakia and Poland) were $143,- 
500,000; in 1939, first year of the 
war, they were $66,300,000; in 1940, 


only $200,000 worth of American 
goods reached Germany. Italy, which 
took $97,400,000 worth of American ex- 
ports in 1939, got only $34,000,000 
worth in 1940, when she declared war 
in June. And for the first three months 
of 1941, American exports to Germany 
and Italy were less than $500 apiece, 
as also to occupied Belgium, which 
once took 64 million dollars worth of 
our goods yearly. Likewise, both the 
Netherlands and Norway have receiv- 
ed less than $2,000 in American ex- 
ports this year. 
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Our trade figures with Japan and 
Russia show America blowing hot- 
and-cold with its own brand of ap- 
peasement. Sales of such materials as 
scrap iron, airplanes and machine 
tools to Japan have been practically 
embargoed. But on the theory that by 
feeding Japan some scraps, such as 
non-aviation grades of gasoline and 
oil, her appetite for the oil-rich Neth- 
erlands East Indies might be dulled, 
we have been letting certain supplies 
go through. In 1940, for instance, 
Japan bought an almost-normal $227,- 
200,000 worth of goods here. But in 
1941 our attitude toward Japan tough- 
ened. During its first quarter, exports 
to Japan have been only $32,185,000. 
Likewise, Russia bought a whopping 
(for her) $86,900,000 worth of Amer- 
ican goods in 1940. During the first 
three months of this year she got only 
$15,443,000 worth. 

Meantime, exports to China stepped 
up from $55,600,000 in 1939, to $78,000- 
000 in 1940; and were almost $20,- 
000,000 through March, 1941. Our ex- 
ports to Great Britain doubled from 
1939 to more than a billion dollars’ 
worth in 1940, with similar rates of 
increase in exports to members of the 
British Commonwealth and the Neth- 
erlands East Indies. 


.. . Economic Control Agencies” 


Those figures show only a part of 
the results of our economic warfare. 
The headquarters of this war—or for 
“economic controls,” as the Govern- 
ment prefers to call it—is to be found 
in the rabbit-warren corridors of the 
great Government buildings at Wash- 
ington. Numerous agencies are in- 
volved in this job of keeping goods and 
trade away from the Axis powers, and 
flowing to friendly powers. The most 
noteworthy are these: 

e The Treasury Department con- 
trols the frozen assets of 14 conquered 
countries (including, so far, only occu- 
pied France)—or about four and one- 
half billion dollars’ worth of funds 
which Germany might otherwise be 
using in her war efforts. The Treas- 
ury likewise controls the amount of 
funds which individuals here may 
send into any conquered country—not 
more than $200 a month under one li- 
cense, nor more than $1,000 under an- 
other. Treasury Customs officers co- 
operate with other divisions to pre- 
vent goods from leaking to Axis-con- 
trolled countries. 

e Under Jesse Jones the Export- 
Import Bank lends money to countries 
we support—$50,000,000 to China, oth- 
er millions to South American nations 
to strengthen them against Axis pene- 
tration. Meantime, various Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation subsid- 
iaries—the Rubber Reserve Corp., 
Metals Reserve Corp., etc., are streng- 
thening our own economic defenses 
by stock-piling strategic materials. 

e The Maritime Commission has a 
double task in our undeclared eco- 
nomic war. It is charged by the Pres- 
ident with finding 2,000,000 tons of 
shipping to throw into the Battle of 





(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Disgruntled 


Like the stern father of the fair lady 
being courted, the President, with a 
frown, called in France and demanded 
a plain statement as to that nation’s 
‘intentions in “collaborating” with 
Germany. Clearly displeased over the 
permission granted to Germany to use 
Syrian airfields and Marshal] Petain’s 
pro-Axis Vichy speech (see page 7), 
Mr. Roosevelt warned the French 
against allying themselves with a 
power “bent on the utter destruction 
of freedom.” 


French Ambassador Gaston Henry- 
Haye’s explanation that it had to be 
done under the terms of the 1940 armi- 
stice with Germany did not convince; 
he was told France had not only gone 
beyond those terms, but had violated 
the Franco-American Convention of 
1924 in which she had promised not 





International 


Petain’s Pro-Axis Moves Brought Warnings 


to put any of the mandated territory 
under control of a foreign power with- 
out American consent. And another 
thing, the U. S. did not like that sus- 
picious “practice cruise” of the French 
cruiser and aircraft carrier laid up at 
Martinique since France fell. It look- 
ed too much like preparation for fight 
or flight, 

While the Chief Executive had his 
eye mainly on the rapid developments 
abroad, there were also plenty of 
things at home to call for his attention. 
He disappointed some who expected 
him to proclaim a state of emergency 
for the nation, and to send a special 
message to Congress on the war situ- 
ation. But he brought a realization of 
the war home to this country by set- 
ting up a home defense plan and put- 
ting the fiery little mayor of New 
York, F. H. LaGuardia, at its head. 

The Home Defense plan will attempt 
to provide ways and means for prac- 
tically every good citizen to serve in 
case of emergency. Defense councils, 





which already exist in 45 states, wi! 
be organized in all states and citie 
They will register applicants for hon 
service and assign tasks. 

Other developments at the Whit: 
House included the following: 


e The President announced that th 
experiment of advancing Thanksgi\ 
ing a week had not shown the ben: 
fits expected, so it would resume it 
old date. 

@ In asking Congress for $886,000. 
000 for the WPA, the President sliced 
his original figure by $109,000,001 
While he explained that defense job 
did not “necessarily result in a cor- 
responding decrease in unemploy 
ment,” advocates of economy in non 
defense spending expressed great dis 
appointment. 

e In a Maritime Day letter to Chair 
man Land of the U. S. Maritime Com 
mission the President declared “mor: 
and faster ships” will be built in thi: 
country and, “manned by 
American seamen,” they “will carr) 
through the waters of the seven sea: 
implements that will destroy the men 
ace to free people everywhere.” 


FS 


Convoys: Zamzam 

During the few days the Egyptia: 
steamer Zamzam was known to be los! 
while nothing was known of the fat: 
of the 140 American missionaries anid 
ambulance drivers aboard, the feve: 
chart of convoying sentiment ros: 
rapidly. Leaders of the fight-minde: 
muttered “Zamzam” con expression: 
as the musical phrase has it, feeling 
they had a strong argument. But th 
Germans also hastened to put up a: 
argument by announcing the ship ha 
been sunk “with the most exacting r« 
gard for all international agreements 
and that all passengers were safe and 
well. From which one thing was clea 
—the Germans do not favor America 
convoying. 

Tension was relieved when it wa: 
learned that all 322 passengers wer: 
landed in ‘France, though the loss o! 
$144,000 worth of ambulances, truck 
and equipment intended for the alli 
led the shippers to want “to mak: 
something out of it.” But in view 
the fact that the ship also carried oi! 
a contraband article, the convoy figh! 
was resumed on the old lines. Pri 
ponents came out more and more bold 
ly for fighting. But not for a declara 
tion of war, as Representative Wood 
rum of Virginia cautioned. “Tha 
would commit us to the conquering « 
Germany.” Secretaries Knox an 
Stimson advanced further to the attack 
by demanding repeal of the “silly” 
Neutrality Act, which ,would permit 
U. S. vessels to discharge cargo 4 
British ports. Knox reiterated tha 
“convoys may not be the answer” and 
asked for 2,236 more long-range: 
bombers and other planes for Navy. 
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Other Administration leaders kept 
ip the firing. Secretary of State Hull 
ieclared “we will find a way” to get 
our products “to the hands which eag- 
erly await them,” while Secretary of 
\griculture Wickard warned that the 
Nazis are forming a bloc of nations 
to attack the U. S. and declared there 
was “no sense in producing for de- 
livery at the bottom of the ocean.” 
Speaker of the House Rayburn raised 
his voice to say he favored getting the 
$7,000,000,000 worth of lease-lend arti- 
les to the democracies, in their own 
bottoms if feasible, “but get it to them.” 
rhe first state legislature spoke when 
the Florida House adopted a resolu- 
tion urging immediate convoying. 

But the argument was not all on one 
side. Herbert Hoover and Alf M. Lan- 
ion, former Republican candidate for 
the Presidency, declared that convoy- 

i¢ meant war—“another A. E. F.” 
Senator Wheeler, of Montana, predict- 
ed that the President would not “take 
. chance” on ordering convoys be- 

iuse of the “overwhelming” public 
pinion against it. Republican Ham- 
ilton Fish declared that convoying 
vould be “badly beaten” if and when 
put to a vote in the House. 


=, 
Labor: Railway Test 


Ever since strikes in the defense set- 
» have turned the publicity spotlight 
upon labor relations, the railways 
have been pointed out as the good ex- 
imple. That example is soon to be 
severely tested. On June 10 the five 
brotherhoods, “representing all men 
mployed in engine, train and yard 
service (about 350,000) on railroads of 
the United States,” will serve the car- 
iers with formal demand for “a 30 
per cent increase in all basic rates 
f pay, with a minimum money in- 
rease of $1.80 a day.” 

Non-operating unions, representing 
700,000 workers, have requested vaca- 
tions with pay, bringing the annual 
total of increased wage payments 
isked of the railroads to approximate- 
. $237,000,000, based on the 1940 pay- 

Il of $1,900,000,000. Under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, which provides for 
he nth degree of mediation, fact-find- 

g, public airing, and so on, a strike 
ould not be called for several months. 

Elsewhere along the labor front, em- 
ployers and unions continued to fo- 

ent more strife for conference- 

eary peace makers. No sooner had 
ediators been instrumental in avert- 

z a strike at General Motors—where 

0,000 workers were granted 10 cents 

hour more pay, but no union shop 
than they were again faced with the 
task of doing something about the soft 
al dispute. A defense-conscious pub- 
held its breath. The wrangle now 

is in the Southern fields—where 
perators refused to meet union de- 
nands for elimination of the 40 cent 
North-South wager differential — but 
failure of negotiations would threaten 
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Seibel in The Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Two Ways of Looking at Convoy Question 


another nation-wide soft coal strike. 

After a one-day strike holiday in the 
hard coal regions, union men and op- 
erators agreed upon a new two-year 
contract, providing vacation pay and a 
10 per cent wage increase for 91,000 
miners. At Hudson Motor Car Co. 
8,500 striking UAW-CIO men went 
back to work upon receipt of an 8- 
cent pay boost. Similarly, at Buffalo, 
A. F. of L. Longshoremen resumed 
work upon gaining a 7%-cent hourly 
increase. In California 7,000 cannery 
strikers were expected to return to 
work, ending a 15-day stoppage which 
growers claim has cost them $1,000,000 
in asparagus losses. 

However, no sooner had one strike 
been settled than another, or maybe 
two others, took its place. Just before 
settlement of the defense stoppage at 
Ex-Cell-O, involving 3,500 employees, 
the War Department said that orders 
for them were beifg held up at the 
moment by no less than 33 strikes, in- 
volving 47,900 workers. Major head- 
ache for the Navy was an “unauthor- 
ized” West Coast shipyards strike 
which continued to hold up half a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of ship construc- 
tion. At week’s end, however, this 
condition was being” remedied by 
workers themselves and the Navy 
which escorted workers past picket 
lines. Meanwhile, in the biggest em- 
ployee election ever conducted by the 
NLRB, at Ford Motor Co., 80,000 work- 





“If We Make Democracy Work” 


ers participated in an all-day ballot 
battle which resulted in a majority 
vote for ClIO—51,866 C1O, 20,364 AF of 
L, 1,958 neither, 3,492 challenged, and 
143 void. 


ms 
Defense: Accomplishments 


We have now completed a year of 
our defense production program. It 
is in order to ask, What have we to 
show for it? It has been claimed that 
no nation has ever done so much in so 
short a period in spite of many hitches, 
halts and slips. Here are same of the 
records: 

@ Our army has grown from 261,000 
to 1,324,800. 

® Our navy has increased from 146,- 
000 to 242,000. Eleven new combat 
ships have been completed, and the 
number under construction increased 
from 77 to 361. We are now building 
764 merchant ships. 

e Our wmilitary airplanes’ have 
grown from 5,100 to over 9,000, while 
rate of production has been trebled. 
It is expected to reach 2,000 per month 
by August, and total more than 20,000 
planes for the year. Trained pilots 
have advanced from 6,000 to 12,000. 

@ Our tank production is just get- 
ting under way after plant building 
and tooling. There are already pro- 
duced around 1,200 light tanks (from 
nine to 15 tons), and a production 
rate of five-a-day has been reached, 
Three big companies making medium 
tanks (up to 28 tons) have completed 
their pilot tanks, for test purposes 
and will be ready for assembly-line 
production shortly. Larger tanks with 
a firing power as heavy as any in 
Europe are in the blue print stage. 

e Our powder production has been 
increased 1,000 per cent within the 
year. Now nine big plants are either 
producing or will be in 30 days. 

e Our production of shells, mostly 
by firms previously engaged in making 
other articles, required a long tooling 
process, but are now coming out at 
the rate of 500,000 a month from one 
factory alone. Small arms ammuni- 
tion has increased by 1,200 per cent. 

© Our gun output has leaped for- 
ward in some categories, while in 
others the time was largely spent in 
preparation—mostly in the Detroit 
auto plants. Anti-aireraft guns in- 
creased from 445 to about 570, but pro- 
duction of Garand rifles was more than 
trebled. Even greater progress was 
made with machine guns. 

It must be kept in mind that the 
first year had to be spent mostly in 
getting ready to produce. We now 
have 32,750 plants filling defense or- 
ders, of which 1,500 are new plants 
costing some $3,000,000,000. In trucks 
and other military vehicles production 
was more than 137,000, showing what 
can be done when plants are ready. 
Another thing to remember is that in 


* This week's cover picture shews the Color Guard 
and soldiers of the 8th Infantry at Fort Benning, Ga., 
at guard mount. 
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such a gigantic program all figures 
are tentative. They change from day 
to day—even while being reported. 


Congress: War Minded 


Though a poll of Congress showed 
only 30 per cent of the members be- 
lieve we shall go to war with Ger- 
many, practically its whole activity 
had to do with preparation for war. 
With word from the White House that 
no further recommendations would be 
made at this time, Congress began to 
speculate on a recess for a mc th or 
two in mid-summer—provided the for- 
eign situation does not get teo hot. 

Though the big Agricultural appro- 
priation bill was still in conference 
for minor adjustments, the $279,417,- 
000 State-Justice-Commerce appropri- 
ation bill was passed by the Senate, 
cleaning up practically all appropria- 
tion measures. In the last named bill 
an item of $750,000 for the anti-trust 
division of the Justice Department 
caused much debate but was allowed 
on the plea for an investigation of 
international cartels, especially in 
aluminum, by which American pro- 
duction has been limited. This appro- 
priation carried nearly $5,000,000 
above the budget estimate. In spite of 
talk of defense economy, there were 
virtually no cuts in any budget figures. 

As the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee worried with the $3,500,000,000 
tax bill, with its attention turned to 
broadening the excess profits tax and 
increasing corporation income taxes, 
the Senate completed the bill to give 
statutory authority to the OPM, with 
power to decide in matters of prior- 
ities. It also voted to increase the 
credit of the RFC by $1,500,000,000 and 
gave it authority, with approval of 
the President, to engage in specified 
defense production activities. 

Both Houses agreed to exempt from 
the draft former service men who 
have had three years in active service, 
and there were indications that the 
Selective Service Act would be fur- 
ther changed to limit the service age 
range from 21 to 30. Legislation was 
also rushed to make it a crime to “wil- 
fully obstruct” Army and Navy re- 
cruiting, on reports that labor unions 
had opposed enlistments in the Naval 


Reserve. 
BS 


Americana— 


Nothing’s Sacred: An organized rac- 
ket of stealing flowers from graves 
was recently uncovered by Illinois 
state police . 

7. . - 

Scorcher: Lieut. Thomas Lyden, of 
Camp Blanding, Fla., had told his‘men 
to knock off for the afternoon because 
the thermometer stood 102 in his tent. 
Then he discovered a fine bed of pine- 
cones ablaze in his tent stove. 

Dowries: Nineteen brides in West 
Baton Rouge parish, La., recently pre- 
sented checks of $100 to their new 
spouses from a dowry fund left them 
a century ago by a romantic bachelor. 
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Battle Of Mediterranean 


The British knew they were in for 
it when the Junkers dive bombers be- 
gan plestering Suda Bay and nearby 
Malemi Airdrome. Then the first para- 
chute troops drifted down on Crete— 
the great island of Greece where King 
George of the Hellenes moved his cap- 
ital, and which Winston Churchill 
declared Britain would “defend to 
the death.” The Battle of the Medit- 
terranean Was on. 

The first 1,500 parachutists, dressed 
in New Zealand uniforms, according to 
Churchill (and therefore liable to be 
shot as spies), were followed by more 
in Junkers transport planes, and by 
soldiers in plane-towed gliders. It 
was the first time gliders had been 
used to take troops to battle. 

Major General B. C. Freyberg, the 
New Zealander with an almost fabu- 
lous record of heroism in the First 
World War, who now commands 
Crete, had been expecting just such an 
invasion from the German-held Greek 
mainland, about 80 miles from the 
160-mile-long island. But Gen. Frey- 
berg has only between 30,000 to 50,000 
Allied troops on Crete. In the first two 
days of fighting, the Germans were re- 
ported to have landed around 10,000 
men by air. The Germans also claim- 
ed that their dive bombers had blasted 
a*british battleship and five cruisers 
off Crete. The British said they had 
checked the first parachutists. But if 
the air troops could hold strategic 
points, if Germans could begin cross- 
ing the sea by boat, the fight for Crete 
might be only their first success in the 
great Battle of the Mediterranean. 

Meantime, German planes’ were 
crossing French - mandated Syria, 
whose airports the R. A. F. bombed, to 
enter Iraq, where the British had been 
unable to suppress the war begun by 
Premier Rashid Ali Beg Gailani. Ger- 





International 


The Duke of Aosta Surrendered (see col. 3) 








man and Italian officers were report: 
at Baghdad, advising Gailani; the | 
A. F. was hitting desperately at G« 
man planes already based in Iraq 
Mosul oil fields. 

Gailani had not yet been able 
whip up the Moslem world to a jiha: 
or holy war. King Ibn Saud, of Arabia 
was cautiously chesting his cards; tl: 
well-treated Moslem nawabs of Indias 
seemed standing behind the British. 
But Afghanistan, where the Gailani 
sect and family is strong, warned that 
it might take sides. If, as was rumored, 
Soviet troops were concentrated on 
the borders of Iran (Persia), it might 
indicate that Russia was ready to mov: 
into the Middle East—Iran and India 
—as a partner of the Axis, In that case, 
Afghanistan’s threat might be serious. 

The Turks were still talking loud), 
against the Germans, and swearing |: 
defend themselves. But it was reporte: 
that Turkish railroads were alread, 
carrying German military supplies in 
to Iraq. If that is so, Turkey is a! 
ready poised at the top of the chut: 
down which the other Balkan nation: 
have disappeared. 


Lael Avice: Duke Down 


In all the House of Savoy no prince: 
looks more like a king, or fights mor: 
like one used to than the Duke of 
Aosta. But on the day that his brother. 
the Duke of Spoleto, was being pro 
claimed King of Croatia, the soldierly, 
Cambridge-educated viceroy of Ethi- 
opia, was performing a more arduous 
duty. He surrendered the 9,000-foot 
mountain-top fortress of Amba Alagi 
and its remaining 7,000 Italian so! 
diers of an original 38,000 to the Bri! 
ish, after holding out through a 40- 
day siege. 

“The impossibility of sheltering th: 
many wounded,” and the fact that re 
sistance could have continued “on! 
for a little,” induced him to surrend¢ 
the Duke said in a message to Musso 
lini. “The war is not over. To th 
terrain we will soon return.” For th: 
Italians this defeat at least had em: 
tional relief. It was one of which th 
could feel both sad and proud. “T! 
Italian people have followed you, ad 
mired you and share your certaint 
for the morrow,” Mussolini replied 
The British military, who respec! 
Aosta as a soldier, permitted him t 
surrender in person a day after his 
men, at his “urgent request,” so h 
could be “the last to leave.” 

The fall of the stronghold, 280 milt 
northeast of Addis Ababa, leaves on! 
two sections—nearby Gondar, anid 
Jimma, south of Addis Ababa—held b 
Italians. Because the Ethiopian rai! 
have begun, the British refused t 
guess when 12,000 to 18,000 Itali: 
and a similar number of native troo) 
in those positions could be mopped up. 

But Empire forces, including th: 
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‘port taken Solum and Halfaya (Hell Fire) 2 ; ; ; 
the Pass, from which they constantly har- Britain: First Call in the Near East, and about its de- 
at Ge ied Axis troops with offensive har- cee E its fenses against blitzfires at home. 
Iraq «sing. The besieged Australians at Both British officials and London When Commons debated a bill which 
fobruk continued to increase the ter- newspapers have been discreet, even would give the government more 
ible wry they controlled. reticent, about their hopes that Amer- power over local fire brigades, Amer- 
| jiha : ica would enter the war. But at last ican-born Lady Astor charged that the 
Arabia : one of London’s largest newspapers, blitzing of 12 cities was “a publié 
ds; th _.. France: Road’s End _ the News Chronicle, of 1,300,000 cir- scandal.” 
f India ‘Frenchmen.” The 84-year-old voice a pig root sees oy . cs 
3ritish avtahel Petein came over French nder a heading, e Appeal to 
Saloni ee Ser ikaar of aieie “ae America,” the News Chronicle said: ++ Orient: Army Orders 
ed that siral Darlan recently conferred with “Britain cannot lose the war, but w ith- The Japanese Foreign Office is learn- : 
mored, Chaneellor Hitler. I have approved out the help of the United states it ing once more that the Army gives, 
ted on this meeting in principle. (It) permits M™€4y take us years, wasteful wasted but does not take, orders. Perhaps 
might us to light up the road into the future. years. It is not enough to win oe y * puffed up by Foreign Minister Matsu- 
0 mov: It is no longer a question today We must win the peace too, a 7 oka’s recent successes, the Foreign Of- ' 
| India f public opinion. For you, the French longer (its) coming... the hare el -_ fice coldly hinted that the Army should 
at case, people, it is simply a question of fol- Peace will be to = We we ongg at withdraw from the “hopeless” task of 
eriou lowing me without mental reservation ple want you American people in the — conquering central China. Japan, it 
loud), Jong the path of honor and national said, would make “puppet China” so : 
ring | terest.” pleasant that the rest of the country | 
persed ‘If through our close discipline. . . would seek peace. , 
read we ean conduct the negotiations in But the Army failed to agree—and 
lies in progress, France will surmount her the Army has been making Japanese 
is al defeat and preserve in the world her policy for years. “W e are obliged to 
chut -ank as a European and colonial pow- renew our front against Chiang, with 
iatio! er. That, my dear friends, is all I have a view to completely crushing enemys 
say to you today.” resistance,” said Imperial Headquar- 
rhe Men of Vichy had taken France — spokesman Col. Itsuo Mabuchi. 
wn here they had inevitably headed her na other alternative is allowed us.” 
hen they were not tough enough to 1e Japanese immediately launched 
princ llow the other German-conquered four new drives in north, central and 
5 mor untries and send the government south China. ' 
uke of to exile. France had begun to “col- A greater potential worry for the 
rothe iborate” with Hitler. Though Vichy Chinese was what effect the Soviet- 
§ pro professed astonishment and resent- Japanese treaty would have. As the 
dierly, ent at President Roosevelt’s warning Soviet consulate in Shanghai was re- 
' Ethi- & it French colonies were being opened; as Soviet Ambassador Con- 
rduou ¥ iced at German disposal, events Stantin Smetanin became a frequent 
00-foot FF wed how Vichy was drifting. ca | caller at Matsuoka’s office; as it was 
| Alagi & In Syria, where German planes were Thomas in The Detroit News rumored that Russia was shipping 
n sol & nding on their way to attack the “Zeok Who Says Hess is Crazy” arms direct to Chinese Communist 
» Brit British in Iraq, Commissioner Gen. armies infiltering the Japanese-held 
a 4)- EB) iienri Dentz first explained that they war on our side. Fighting. Now.” northern coast provinces, a Tokyo 
j id made “forced landings.” Later, he There was no official comment on Hewspaper observed complacently: 
ng the @ plained that the landings were this appeal. Nor was there on the “af- “The Moscow government has reori- 
hat re- & »vered by the armistice agreement.” fair Hess.” For though Prime Minis- ented its foreign policy.” If Chinese 
“on! F nee there was no such provision in ter Churchill had promised Parlia- Communist armies are now being used | 
end published Compiegne Armistice, ment a statement on Hess, at the next @S pawns by Moscow and Tokyo, the 
Muss: ther this was an untruth, the armi- meeting after the No. 3 Nazi’s flight effect on Chungking may be serious. 
‘o th ce has secret clauses, or the French to Scotland, Churchill said: “We are But the United States is investing | 
‘or the § ve now added to it provisions pro- unable to give any guidance, and the both faith and works in Chungking 
: em ling for German use of French-held Germans give different guidance every 4nd Chiang Kai-shek. While new Am- 
h the f ritory, day.” But Labor Minister -Bevin de- bassador Clarence Gauss conferred 
“TI \s the French in Syria fired on the nounced Hess as a murderer of Ger- ‘With departing Ambassador Nelson | 
a, ad \. F. attacking German planes’ man trade unionists, and declared he Johnson in Hong Kong, Brig. Gen. Hen- a 
rtaint ere, Air Minister Gen. Jean Bergeret had been sent to Britain by Hitler. Ty B. Clagett, air commander in the 
eplied. arrived in Syria to “strengthen its de- Home Secretary Herbert Morrison Philippines, passed through that city 
‘espec! & ses,” after doing a similar job at commented: “It doesn’t matter what on his way to an “indefinite” stay in 5 
lim ti Dakar, French West Africa. More Ger- kind of an animal he is—the main Chungking. Not only do the Chinese | 
er hi ' in experts were reported filtering . thing is that he is caged.” Britain’s need better planes than the Russian rT 
so | : to Dakar, “window on the Atlantic” general attitude toward the nine-days’ models they have lately been using, 

, ; ly 1,800 miles from Brazil. To some wonder was, “Let’s get on with the but Chinese airports would be useful ti 
)miles Fi American demands that we seize Da- war.” in event of a Japanese-American war. ii 
's on] F to some semi-official hints that In Germany the Propaganda Minis On this possibility, Japanese news- . 
> and § might seize Martinique,Guadeloupe try snapped “We are not interested,” papers were declaring: “What Japan 
eld b d other French Western Hemisphere in reply to reporters’ questions about would do in event of American entry : 
1 Fal ssessions, French propaganda bu- Hess. But the Ministry declared that into the European war is already de- iT 
sed 1 ius replied that France will “defend Britain would have “more headaches” cided.” They further warned that if ; i 
Itali: ‘ry inch of her empire.” At the about Hess than would Germany. the U.S. adopts convoys, it “will have : 
troo) e time, they implied that “the hour Nevertheless, the German propaganda to take into account the vigilance of 
ed 7 ‘s come for France to retake her machine was kept busy denying the the Japanese Navy.” . 
ig the 
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South African air force, had already empire” from “De Gaullist rebels.” Hess propaganda barrage being hurled 
»esun moving from Ethiopia to Egypt. Vichy was ready to defend France _ daily by the British Broadcasting Com- 


There, on the Egyptian-Libyan bor- 


i 


ier, the Nile Army’s outposts had re- 





against her friends and Frenchmen— 
but no longer against Hitler. 














pany. One German was beheaded for 
repeating the British broadcasts, 
Britain was worrying about the war 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Tannic for Ivy 


During summer’s first flush, many 
an American returned from a picnic 
or a walk in the woods may break out 
with terribly itchy, watery blisters 
that seem to spread by evil magic. If 
he is an Easterner, they will be a sign 
that he has touched the oily, trifoliate 
leaves of Toxicodendron radicans— 
poison ivy. In the South or West, the 
agent is likely to be poison oak. 

Most Americans have their favorite 
remedy—washing with strong soap 
after applying a baking powder solu- 
tion, using a baking powder paste on 
the blisters, etc. (Having enough will 
power not to scratch helps, too). Now 
the U. S. Public Health Service offers 
its remedy. Ivy and sumac poisoning, 
it reports, may be effectively treated 
with tannic acid. It suggests that a 
physician should apply the 10 per cent 
solution of tannic acid in water, after 
the affected area has been cleansed 
with alcohol. Itching should stop 
within two days. To prevent ivy 
poisoning, the Service says, it has de- 











veloped a cream containing 10 per 


cent sodium perborate to be rubbed 
into the skin before exposure. 
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Exploding Paralysis? 


Many a patient who comes down 
with paralytic poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) tells his doctor that he had 
been swimming, hiking or playing 
tennis the day before the disease 
struck. This exercise, reported Dr. 
Albert B. Sabin, of Cincinnati, at the 
semi-annual meeting of the medical 
committee of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, may explode 
the disease virus into violent action 
which turns non-paralytic poliomy- 
elitis into the paralytic type. 

Infantile paralysis virus travels 
along the nerves, not through the 
blood stream. Dr. Sabin’s studies in- 
dicate that the virus can reach the 
lower motor areas of the brain with- 
out causing paralysis, if an “equilib- 
rium” between the victim and the 
virus is reached before too many cells 
are destroyed. 

“The history of heavy exercise is 
very frequently given by patients with 
paralytic poliomyelitis,” says Dr. Sa- 
bin. . . . “The interval between this 
exercise and the onset of paralysis 
is usually less than 20 hours. The 
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ELECTRIC READER 
MAGNIFYING GLASS 


For old people and persons with defec- 
tive eyesight the Pike Electric Reader is 
a Godsend. You can read the smallest 
print easily and quickly. Comes in bat- 
tery-operated model at $7 or electric plug- 
in model, A C or D C, 110 volts, at $10.00, 
postpaid anywhere in U. S. Order from 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas St., 
N. E. Washington, D. C.—Advertisement. 


Science Facts 


URING the 1940 total lunar 

eclipse, Dr. Edison Pettit meas- 
ured the change in temperature on 
the moon by means of a thermo- 
couple attached to the 100-inch Mt. 
Wilson telescope. He found that 
the moon, which in full sunlight has 
a temperature of 206.6 degrees Fah- 
renheit, registered 208.4 degrees be- 
low zero in the earth’s shadow—or 
a drop of 415 degrees in a short 
period . . . @ To make soaps wash 
as well in hard water as in soft, 


science adds to them tetrasodium 
pyrophosphate or sodium hexameta- 


phosphate . . . @ Propellant pow- 
ders and high explosives differ from 
each other, among other things, in 
the speed from which they change 
from solid to gas. Propellant pow- 
der in a gun may have a combustion 
rate of 35 centimeters per second; 
the TNT which explodes the shell 
detonates at 6,800 meters per sec- 
ond. This rate of detonation gives 
a high explosive its brisance, or 
shattering effect. 


short interval suggests that those in- 
dividuals were already harboring the 
virus in their nervous systems. The 
exercise could be the factor which 
converts what might have remained a 
non-paralytic type into the frankly 
paralytic type of the disease.” 

Dr. Sabin’s hint: in epidemic areas, 
persons with unexplained fevers, head- 
aches, intestinal upsets, back and neck 
pains, should not only see their doc- 
tors, but “under no circumstances in- 
dulge in heavy exercise.” Dr. Sabin, 
whose work is among that financed by 
the President’s Birthday Balls, also 
presented evidence that the virus may 
enter through the mouth, instead of 
the nose, as has been previously be- 
lieved. If so, the findings open new 
fields for study of the spread and pre- 
vention of the disease. 
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Capsules 


g Especially useful for cleaning the 
tubes of oil-stills and boilers is a two 
and one-half horsepower compressed 
air motor the size of a baseball, in- 
vented by Paul E, Good, of Pittsburgh. 
The motor is so simple that it can be 
put together in ten seconds. 


q After sawing for six weeks with 
a phospor-bronze blade .003 inches 
thick, and edged with diamond dust, 
Adrian Graselli, of New York, cut the 
first chunk, 21.65 carats, off the 726.6- 
carat Vargas diamond, third largest 
ever discovered. During the six weeks 
the noted jewel cutter lost six pounds. 
His next move will be to cleave the 
$700,000 gem, which will be sawed 20 
times and cleaved six, to make 23 sep- 
arate diamonds. 


q John H. Fraser, of Ben Avon, Pa., 
has discovered a quick way to make 
concrete air raid shelters. He spreads 
the concrete over a thick rubber bal- 
loon, lays a rubber sheet over the con- 
crete to keep it in shape, then inflates 
the balloon. 
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EDUCATION _ 
Textbook “Purge” 


To be a good neighbor you nave t: 
know your neighbors, talk their la: 
guage and treat them with due respec 
You can’t get along well with them j 
you say ugly things about them behin:! 
their backs or in the papers, or teac! 
the youngsters old family prejudic« 
against them. 

Since he launched his “Good Neig! 
bor Policy” to the South in 1933 Unc): 
Sam has found that these old truth 
apply especially to the treatment o 
his Latin American neighbors. Th: 
“Good Neighbor Policy” has brought 
results almost beyond belief—benefit;s 
for both the United States and ou: 
sister American nations. Many peop|: 
in the United States have hastened tv 
learn the common language of the 
Latin republics (Spanish) and thei: 
way of life. But there are still man, 
old sores that need binding and heal 
ing to make our “Good Neighbor Po! 
icy” 100 per cent effective. 

One particularly offensive old sor: 
has been found in many school text- 
books now in use in the United States. 
Some of these books not only contain 
inaccuracies but long-standing preju-- 
dices which have dampened the ardo: 
of many U. S. students to know more 
about the good people of Central and 
South America. Now, however, a!! 
this is to be corrected. 

Acting on the belief that American 
youth, if given the opportunity to up- 
derstand better the life and _ back- 
ground of their Latin American neigh- 
bors, would be more genuinely inter 
ested in the “Good Neighbor Policy,” 
the U. S. Office of Education has an- 
nounced plans to examine our schoo! 
textbooks with a view to purging all 
inaccuracies and prejudices about 
Latin America from their pages. More- 
over, textbook publishers and authors 
have expressed their willingness to 
Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker to cooperate in this effort 
to further cement Pan American rela- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, many U. S. colleges and 
universities are planning to do thei 
part in good neighborliness by plac- 
ing new emphasis on the study of 
Latin American problems next year. 
Northwestern University will offe: 
nine special Latin American courses— 
in the fields of geology, history, polit- 
ical science and literature. Other in- 
stitutions have announced plans to ap- 
point Latin American teachers as yis- 

siting professors in their language and 
literature departments. 

Students, too, are playing a part 
in their Government’s Pan American 
policy. With educational tours to Eu- 
rope “barred to them, hundreds of 
American college students will flock 
to South America this summer. Mor 
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than 400, for instance, are expected t 
attend summer classes at the Uni 
versity of Chile and San Marcos Uni- 
versity at Lima, Peru. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Land Planning 


A man in the future who is hesi- 
tating between buying a farm in Ro- 
ane County, Tenn., or a ranch on Milk 
River, Mont., may be able to consult 
Government maps and see at a glance 
what each one offers. He will find set 
forth the nature and fertility of the 
soil, the annual rainfall, natural 
growths, productive capacities, miner- 
al and water resources and the near- 
ness of recreational facilities. 

That is the dream of the National 
Resources Planning Board—a com- 
plete planning and mapping of all the 
two billion acres of land in the United 
States. After a study of nearly two 
years, the Land Committee of the 
Board, numbering 11 and headed by 
W. I. Myers, of Cornell University, 
gives a general outline of the gigantic 
task in a 150-page report to the 
President. 

The report shows many aerial maps, 
surveys and studies of areas here and 
there in various states. They were 
made by many Federal agencies, state 
authorities, universities and industrial 
organizations. But it is only a drop in 
the bucket to the complete planning 
which the Committee recommends “to 
promote the welfare of the nation in 
times of peace and its safety in times 
of emergency.” The ambitious survey 
would even undertake to show which 
spots are most suitable for cities; also 
for forests, pasture, recreation, crops 
—and for which crops. 














Look Out, Profiteer 


Leon Henderson will get you if you 
don’t watch out. With dollar-a-bushel 
wheat and 70-cent corn; with shellac 
151 per cent, burlap 116 per cent, and 
print cloth 65 per cent higher than 
when the war started, the head of 
OPACS, holding the reins on prices, is 
getting ready to tug sharply on them. 
His motto is, “There shall be no 
inflation.” 

Looking at combed cotton yarns 
selling for 52 cents a pound, Mr. Hen- 
derson exclaimed there was “no justi- 
fication whatever for such prices,” 
und he immediately prepared a price 
ceiling at about 40. There were plenty 
of other price-rises to worry the Price 
Stabilizer, including a general steady 
rise in the cost of living at the rate of 
about one per cent a month. So it was 
announced that OPACS was drafting 
some bills for Congress to provide 
penalties for profiteering. It was de- 

ided that the “sanctions” now ap- 
plied, like refusing materials or trans- 
portation to violators of price ceilings, 
were too cumbersome. The new pen- 
alties will include injunctions, fines 
and possibly jail sentences. 

So far, price ceilings have been set 
on used machine tools, aluminum, zinc, 
iron and steel products, and for awhile 
on soft coal. No attempt has yet 
been made to set controls over food 








Random Statistics 


DMIRAL BYRD’S various United 

States Antarctic expeditions 
have now charted 1,100 miles of 
coastline on the Antarctic Conti- 
nent. The United States claims 
about 1,000,000 square miles of Ant- 
arctica e By October of this 
year American railroads expect to 
have 1,617,000 serviceable freight 
cars in operation @ Since 
about 1932, the nation’s birth rate 
has not been high enough to main- 
tain our population at its present 




















level. The 1940 Census revealed a 
“birth deficit” of about four per 
cent. It is believed that the highest 


crest of our population may be 
reached about 1960 e New 
Mexicans claim that their state's 


highway system is the oldest in the 
nation. El Camino Real (The Royal 
Road) from El Paso to Sante Fe 
was blazed in 1582 by Don Antonia 
de Espejo, a Spanish explorer. 





costs, but Miss Harriet Elliott, of the 
consumer division of OPACS, issued 
a“ warning when sugar and coffee 
staged sharp rises. With the Agricul- 
ture Department buying great quanti- 
ties of food for the British, no matter 
how carefully, demand is increased 
and prices are naturally affected. Re- 
cent orders for this account were 
24,625,000 pounds of lard, 41,380,000 
pounds of pork meat products, 16,860 
bushels of apples, 74 tons of grape- 
fruit and 38 tons of carrots. 

Developments that have made Mr. 
Henderson’s task harder are such 
things,as wage increases (General Mo- 
tors had to boost their annual payroll! 
by $50,000,000) and greater subsidies 
to farmers. But, on the whole, he 
thinks it remarkable that prices have 
risen so gradually, considering the 
sudden expenditures of billions by the 
Government. He stated that his first 
remedy would continue to be increas- 
ed production. 


Sermonette * 


HOUGH the possible loss of de- 

mocracy is a shadew of im- 
pending tragedy that darkens the 
minds of Americans today, a greater 
loss would be that of the Bible. 
Even if the democracy were to pass 
and the Bible were retained, then 
we could build a new system and a 
new civilization. Everything in this 
democracy comes from the Bible, 
just as in the past all civilizations 
had some great faith. When the 
faith passed the civilization col- 
That is true of Babylon, of 
. But the 


lapsed, 
Greece and of Rome . 
Bible has not been lost through 


disasters. There is no book that 
has gone through as much as it has 
and survived It may be that 
this great cataclysm is the means 
which will drive us back to the 
House of God and rediscover the 
Book of Books. 


Rev. Dr. Stewart P. MacLennan 
Former Pastor 

First Presbyterian Church, 
Hollywood, Cal. 





RELIGION 
Religion & War 


For organized religion in America, 
the month of May was largely a month 
of conventions and committee work. 
At these annual meetings each group 
or faith devoted considerable time and 
effort to devising formalized interpre- 
tations of Christianity’s role in the 
wars raging abroad, and in United 
States preparation for war. Among 
major faiths setting forth their views 
were these: 

© Southern Baptists: At their 83rd 
convention in Birmingham, Ala., dele- 
gates speaking for the nation’s 5,100,- 
000 Southern Baptists urged the U. S. 
to speed up its national defense work, 
give increased aid to Britain, and cease 
supplying war materials to Japan. 
However, to this expression was tack- 
ed an amendment saying that the “res- 
olution in no way commits the South- 
ern Baptists Convention to an approval 
of war as a recognized principle in set- 
tling international differences.” 

@ Episcopaltans: “Now the Church 
needs no conscientious objectors but 
conscientious belligerents,” the Rey. 
Dr. Floyd Van Keuren told members 
at the closing session of the 158th 
meeting of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of New York. “Social welfare 
and Christian morality demand that 
we fight the good fight before it is too 
late, "declared Dr. Van Keuren, who is 
executive secretary of the Social Ser- 
vice Commission of the diocese. More- 
over, he urged “that we immediately 
freeze all Axis assets in this country, 
use our Navy to the utmost, and de- 
clare war on the Axis powers.” 

e Presbyterians: While Presbyter- 
ians prepared to discuss the role of 
the church in national defense, sched- 
uled as the major topic of their 153rd 
business meeting in St. Louis, Mo., 
delegates to the Southern Presbyter- 
ian Church’s separately conducted 
forthcoming general assembly at Mon- 
treat, N. C., prepared a list of four 
“musts” for the church “during war.” 
But on the subject of war itself, they 
maintained a rigid neutrality. 





——____ o~<- ----—— —-—-——— 


Briefs 


g What is believed to be the crown 
of thorns worn by.Christ, and a frag- 
ment of the original cross, hidden in a 
monastery in Southern France during 
the French Army’s retreat last June, 
have been returned to their vault in 
a Paris chapel, where they have been 
guarded for seven centuries. 


@ Most recently organized Amer- 
ican anti-war group is “The Church- 
men’s Campaign for Peace Through 
Mediation.” It is composed at present 
of 28 widely known clergymen—Drs. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, George A. 
Buttrick and E, Stanley Jones are 
members—under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Albert W. Palmer, president of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Capital Invaded 


AR has been declared on Capitol 

Hill—but not against the Ger- 
mans. On the contrary, George H. 
Bender, Republican Congressman from 
Ohio, told the House that “There is 
not so much to fear that Hitler will 
invade the Capitol as there is about 
the cockroaches walking off with it.” 
It was against an invasion by these 
pests “so disturbing and so distress- 
ing,” to quote Rep. Bender, that the 
declaration was directed. 


If Congress should grant a sum for 
the extermination of cockroaches in 
the Capitol and old House Office Build- 
ing in response to Bender’s plea, it 
might well be catalogued as a defense 
appropriation. It is all well and good 
to prepare against future invasion 
plans, but Bender reported having al- 
ready seen at least 50 cockroaches 
cavorting on the towels in his office 
or scampering off to secret invasion 
bases behind the washbowl. Here, in- 
deed, is an immediate menace. 











Monumental Heat 

N Washington, where every summer 

day seems to grow hotter than the 
last, it may sound strange that Con- 
gress should be asked to appropriate 
$4,000 for a year-round heating sys- 
tem.,And for a monument! Yet such is 
the request of the National Park Serv- 
ice on behalf of the Washington Mon- 
ument, world’s tallest masonry struc- 
ture. Not only would this protect vis- 
itors (959,624 last year) from cold and 
damp, say the authorities, but it wotld 


also check corrosion of steel work 
within the shaft. 
Truth of the matter is that this 


$1,120-ton memorial to the First Pres- 
ident, which towers more than 555 
feet above the Mall between the Cap- 
itol and the Lincoln Memorial, is any-”* 
thing but serene inside. Its impressive 
exterior calm, suggesting the quiet 
strength of the great man it honors, 
is in reality a poker face hiding 
(structurally) a temperamental in- 
terior, and masking (historically) a 
stormy past. 

Because the monument’s stone walls 
respond slowly to outside temperature 
changes, a sudden warm spell follow- 
ing a period of cold will produce defi- 
nite precipitation inside. This artific- 
jal “rain” is so bad that attendants are 
obliged to don rubber’ overshoes 
and raincoats. The structure also 
“breathes” and suffers from “geolog- 
ical tuberculosis.” 


GUEST ROOMS 
At Regular Rates 


WILLARD HOTEL 


4, H.P. Somerville, Managing Dir. 


-WASHINGTON.OC 
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It “Rains” Inside The Monument 


Its “breathing” is a regular pulsa- 
tion of latera] expansion and contrac- 
tion, which necessitated the use of 
channel irons to support its stairway 
of 898 steps. Its “t. b.” is a disintegra- 
tion of the rubble masonry within the 
15-foot thick lower walls, which ex- 
udes through interstices in the stones 
disease combated by drilling 
through the inner walls and forcing 
in new cement under hydraulic pres- 
sure. 

If, in addition to breathing and per- 
spiring, this more than $1,500,000 me- 
morial could also think, it would shud- 
der on quiet nights all the way from 
its 3,300-lb. capstone to its 37,000-ton 
underground base upon contemplation 
of its “past.” In the century which 
elapsed between its inception by Con- 
gress on Aug. 7, 1783, and its comple- 
tion in December of 1884, historians 
say, it was “the plaything of an indif- 
ferent Congress, the despair of its 
patriotic sponsors, and the focal point 
of a politico-religious battle.” At one 
time, its records and books were 
stolen. Upon another occasion, an 
anti-Catholic group outraged the en- 
tire world by stealing and destroying 
a marble block (originally from the 
Temple of Concord at Rome) sent as 
the gift of Pope Pius IX. (There are 
202 such tribute stones in the monu- 
ment). 


— @ 





Notes About Town 
LANS are afoot to “stagger” pay 
days for Washington’s vast army 

of Government employees who already 

“stagger” to and from work on a 

schedule of staggered hours . . . @ To 

expand District of Columbia facilities 

(schools, water supply, fire protec- 

tion, etc.) to meet increased demands 

as a result of the rapid population 
growth (defense workers) would re- 
quire an outlay this year of more than 
$17,700,000, officials report . . . @ One 
of the most fatal steps to take, accord- 
ing to District Traffic Director William 

A. Van Duzer, is to step out into the 

street from between parked cars. A 

special safety campaign’ directed 

against taking this last step was begun 

in Washington on May 30. 









PATHFINDER 


BOOK REVIEW 


Louisiana Hayride (William Mor- 
row and Company. $3): The lat 
Senator Huey P. Long, of Louisiana 
has recently come into the headlines 
again with the unveiling of his statu: 
in the statuary hall of the Capitol; th: 
workings of the Long regime will als: 
come up for a good deal of lively dis- 
cussion in the near future as the Amer 
ican public holds post-mortem ovei 
Journalist Harnett T. Kane’s “Louis 
iana Hayride.” Mr. Kane saw the Long 
political machine rise ‘to power; hi 
saw the politicos temporarily shake: 
with the assassination of Louisiana’s 
“Kingfish” in 1935, and their final 
ousting in 1940. These events hi 
chronicles in crisp, lively writing in 
“Louisiana Hayride.” 


* * * 





Speaking of Earth (Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc. $1): This little book is 
sure to be a hit with ten-year-old 
Sonny and pre-school-age Sister. For 
“Speaking of Earth” is a children’s 
book with more than half the pages 
filled with humorous sketches abou! 
the earth and its neighbors. Also in- 
cluded are such fascinating bits of in 
formation as: Columbus believed the 
earth was pear-shaped; days were 
once only two hours long; almost 
2,200 years ago the circumference of 
the earth was correctly calculated. 
Mother and Dad will enjoy reading 
this children’s book in place of “bed- 
time stories” because many interest- 
ing old theories about the earth are 
brought to light. The author, Gertrude 
Gouvy, is well-versed in her astron- 
omy, and has checked her little book 
for accuracy. 

In Great Waters (The Macmillan Co.. 
$2.50)—Another story of New Eng- 
land fishermen is here told, but spe- 
cialized. In the first place, it has for 
subtitle, “The Story of the Portuguese 
Fishermen.” In the second place, the 
author, Jeremiah Digges, is from Den- 
ver—a place about as far above and 
away from deep fishing waters as a 
man can come from. He reveals th: 
little known fact that those Portuguese 
fishermen were brought to New Eng- 
land on the old Yankee whaling ships, 
which used to replenish their crews at 
the Azores and Cape Verde Islands. 
Accustomed to the sea, they becanx 
fishermen on their own, and their lives 
were filled with adventures, successes, 
narrow escapes, failures and often 
tragedy. It is a story, or study, with 
the tang of salt and a taste of the 
exotic. 





<_< 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
AND PROCEDURE 


Mr. Darvill’s book is indispensable for 
proper conduct of all types of meetings. 
This pocketsize edition on parliamentary 
law and procedure is one of the handiest 
books anyone could possess. Sent post 
paid for $1. Address: Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Wasb- 
ington, D. C.—Advertisement. 
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NDING UP! 


Your last chance to strike for the Grand 
Prize of $2,500.00 or one of the other 299 cash 
awards in PATHFINDER’S great “AMERICA 
FIRST’ Contest is now before you. 


On Saturday, June 14, at Midnight, this test 
for quick fortune will end. 


All 50 Contest questions—questions dealing 
with your country—easy questions that any 
American should be able to answer—are on these 
pages today. They are awaiting your solution. 
The Grand Prize of $2,500.00 in cash is also 
awaiting you—if you send in a better set of 50 
answers than any other contestant 

But, wait a minute. Suppose you missed the 
Grand Prize by a hair. There’s a Second Prize 
of $1,200.00. There’s a Third Prize of $800.00; 


a Fourth Prize of $500.00; a Fifth Prize of 


$300.00; a Sixth Prize of $100.00. There are four 
cash prizes of $50.00 each; fifty prizes of $10.00 
each; and 240 prizes of $5.00 each. 


Surely, as an American who knows as much 
as the next one about his country, its Constitu- 
tion and its civil government, there should be 
money in this great Contest for you. 


Of course, you are after the Grand Prize of 
$2,500.00 That’s the proper spirit. Your oppor- 
tunity to win it is equal to that of any other per- 
son in the Contest. No special education is re- 
quired. Remember, university professors or in- 
structors and their assistants are barred from 
this Contest. ANYBODY CAN WIN A PATH- 
FINDER CONTEST! 


Only a few weeks ago PATHFINDER distrib- 
uted hundreds of prize checks totaling thousands 
of dollars to winners of our first Contest of this 
nature. They were from many walks of life. 


Within just a few more weeks there will be 
another harvest of prize checks going from the 


READ THESE CONTEST RULES 


1. The “AMERICA FIRST’’ Contest is open to all PATHFINDER subscribers 
or readers except Pathfinder employees or members of their families. Uni- 
versity professors, university instructors or assistants of either may not 
compete. 

The Contest shall consist of 50 questions on the history and civil government 
of the United States and the Constitution. It shall run for five consecutive 
weeks beginning with the issue of May 3. Ten questions each week for five 
weeks and all 50 questions also on the sixth week. 


3. A Grand Prize of $2,500.00 will be awarded the contestant returning the best 
or most appropriate answers to the 50 questions and otherwise complying 
with the rules. Contestants submitting the next most nearly correct answers 
and otherwise complying with the rules shall be eligible for the additional 
prizes in the order of their correctness. 

4. In order to qualify as a prize-winner, the contestant is required to send in 
50 cents in coin (not stamps) with each weekly group of ten answers or a 
total of $2.50 with the 50 answers. For these remittances the contestant will 
be sent without further cost a beautiful wall motto bearing ‘“The American's 
Creed”’ in patriotic colors. This will be sent to all contestants after close of 
Contest. 


We cannot take into account answers without signed names or addresses, nor 
coupons arriving unduly late or lost in the mails. By entering the Contest 
the contestant agrees to accept as final the decisions of the judges as to pro- 
cedure and final outcome. 


6. In the event of ties, additional questions will be submitted. In event of 
final ties, after two such submissions, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


Do not decorate coupons. Neatness will NOT count. 


8. Any inquiry, the reply to which could not affect outcome of Contest, will be 
acknowledged. 

9. Contestants may send in any number of sets of duly qualified answers and 
each set will be judged as a unit, but no individual may win more than one 
prize. If submitting more than one set of answers, the contestant is re- 
quired to keep them distinct by designating them ‘‘Set 1,’ “‘Set 2,’’ etc. Each 
submitted set shall entitle the contestant to the plaque referred to in Rule 4. 
As many members of a family may enter as desired, and all will be eligible 
for prizes. 

10. No person or group of persons who has heretofore won $200 or more in any 
PATHFINDER or other national contest shall be permitted to qualify for the 
prizes. If the publisher has evidence sufficient in his opinion to indicate that 
two or more contestants are conspiring to prevent the breaking of any tie 
which might arise, or otherwise to prejudice the interests of other contestants, 
the publisher shall have the right to disqualify any and all such contestants 
as he may consider to be engaged in such collusion. 
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GREAT “AMERICA FIRST” CONTEST 
ALL OVER MIDNIGHT, JUNE 14 


offices of PATHFINDER to winners who show 
they know how to answer fifty easy American 
questions. 


The Contest closes at Midnight of Saturday, 
June 14. You can enter now—AND WIN THE 
GRAND PRIZE OF $2,500.00. It is not WHEN 
you enter the Contest that counts, but HOW you 
answer the questions. 


The questions are all before you now. You 
have two weeks to look up the answers. The cash 
prizes are waiting—300 of them. 


The coupons—one for yourself and another 
for a member of your family or a friend—are on 
the inside pages. 





Remember the ‘‘deadline’’—Midnight of Sat- 
urday, June 14. our letter bearing your answers 
MUST be postmarked at or before that hour. 


You havethetime. You have the ability. You 
have the inclination. 


Go on in and WIN! 


INSTRUCTIONS TO ALL CONTESTANTS 


TO THOSE ALREADY ENTERED 


If you have been sending in your weekly coupons, your 
set should now be complete up to and including Question 
No. 40. If you have already paid $2.50 in full, you remit no 
more—unless you wish to have more than one set of an- 
swers. Then you send $2.50 for each set. If not, you remit 
50 cents, or sufficient to bring your total remittance to $2.50. 

So, all you do now, is send in your answers to the re- 
maining questions—No.’s 40 to 50—on the big coupon in 
this issue. Send in the WHOLE coupon but DO NOT RE- 
PEAT YOUR FORMER ANSWERS. We cannot permit 
substitutions in this contest. 

Ifeyou started the contest, then fell behind with your 
weekly coupons, either fill in the answers on this weeks big 
coupon from where you left off, if you remember—or start 
in all over again by answering ALL the 50 questions and 
remitting $2.50. That is the entry we shall consider in 
computing for the prizes. 


TO THOSE ENTERING NOW 


You have as good an opportunity to win as any other 
contestant. 

Just fill in what you consider proper answers to all 3 
questions and send them to the Contest Manager with $2.50 
in cash, check or Money Order. (No stamps.) Don’t guess. 
Think! Most of the suggested answers to each question 
are wrong. Your task is to select what you consider the 
proper or the best and most appropriate answer—from 
your knowledge or research. 


HELP YOURSELF TO ONE OF THESE 
GRAND PRIZE $2,500.00 


Second Prize 1,200.00 
Third Prize 800.00 
Fourth Prize 500.00 
Fifth Prize 300.00 
Sixth Prize 100.00 
Four Prizes of $50 200.00 
50 Prizes of $10. 500.00 
240 Prizes of $5 1,200.00 


TOTAL $7,300.00 
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Ne. &—NAME ONE FORT CAPTURED IN BATTLE 
FROM THE BRITISH DURING THE WAR FOR 
INDEPENDENCE WITHOUT AN AMERICAN 


First Week’s Group 


: ’ SHOT BEING FIRED. 
No. 1—WHICH STATE IS NICKNAMED “THE SUCKER . ‘ 
STATE"? 1. Ticonderoga. 4. Vincennes. 
, 2. Stony Point. 5. Wayne, 
i. Nevada. 4. Michigan. 3. Saratoga. 5. MeHenry 
2. Kentucky. 5. Ilinois, A ‘ 
3. Oklahoma. 6. Vermont. Ne. 9—NAME ONE PRESIDENT WHO WAS OFFERED 
A CROWN AS “KING OF AMERICA.” 
No. 2—WHO WAS THE ONLY PRESIDENT BORN WEST 1. Thomas Jefferson. 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER? 2. John Adams. 
1. Lincoln. 3. Hoover. 5. Harding. 3. George Washington. 
2. Grant. 4. Coolidge. 6. Pierce. 4. Martin Van Buren. 
5. Andrew Jackson, 
No. 3—WHO SAID “MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, BUT 6. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


NOT ONE CENT FOR TRIBUTE’? 
. . No. 16—WHO WAS PRINCIPALLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 


1, Patrick Henry. 4. Daniel Webster. MAKING WASHINGTON THE NATION'S CAPITAL? 
2. Abraham Lincoln. 5. Stephen Decatur. 1. Alexander Hamilton. 4. John Adams. 
3. Elbridge Gerry. 6. Charles Pinckney. 2. Thomas Jefferson. >. James Monroe, 


3. George Washington. 6. James Madison 


No. 4—WHO FIRST FOUNDED A REPUBLICAN PARTY - 
IN THE UNITED STATES? 


1. Abraham Lincoln. i. Ulysses 5. Grant. Second Week’s Grou 
2. Thomas Jefferson. 5. James A. Garfield 
3. John Quincy Adams. 6. Benjamin Harrison No. LI—WHICH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


IN TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE, SWORE HE 
WOULD ‘“‘MAINTAIN’ THE CONSTITUTION 
INSTEAD OF “PROTECT” IT? 


No. 5—WHICH WAS THE NINTH STATE TO RATIFY 
THE CONSTITUTION? 


1. Delaware. 5. Rhode Island. 1. Washington. 4. Arthur. 
2. Virginia. 6. South Carolina. 2. John Quincy Adams. 5. Taylor, 
3. New Hampshire. 7. New York. 3. Tyler. 6. Taft. 


4. Vermont. 8. North Carolina No. 12—HOW MANY STATES OF THE UNION BAR THE 


COMMUNIST PARTY FROM THE BALLOT? 


Ne. 6—WHO WAS THE ABLEST PUBLIC FINANCIER 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY? 1. One. 4. Six. 

. . 2. Three. >. Seven. 
1. Jesse Jones. + = dior al 
2. Salmon P. Chase. 3. Five. . Twelve 
3. Andrew W. Mellon. No. 13—WHICH PRESIDENT WAS A PROPRIETOR OF 
4. Alexander Hamilton. A LIQUOR-SELLING TAVERN BEFORE HE BECAME 
5. William P. Fessenden. CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF THE UNITED STATES? 
6. Haym Solomon. 1. Jefferson. 4. Buchanan. 
7. Ogden L. Mills. 2. Monroe. 5. Johnson. 
8. Albert Gallatin. 3. Lincoln. ti. Harding. 
No. 7—WHO WAS CALLED THE “FATHER OF THE No. 14—WHICH WAS THE SECOND TOWN FOUNDED 

CONSTITUTION’? IN NEW ENGLAND? 

1. James Madison, 4. Alexander Hamilton. i. Boston. 4. Salem. 
2. George Washington.5. Elbridge Gerry. 2. Plymouth, 5. Gloucester. 
3. Charles Pinckney. 6. Thomas Jefferson, 3. LYBDR. 5. Provincetown, 















YOUR FINAL CHANCE TO USE THIS 


Fill in this coupon with all 50 answers and mail with $2.50 in currency, check or money 
order if you are entering this week; with 50 cents and answers to No. 41 to 50 inclusive, 
if you entered before. DO NOT REPEAT YOUR FORMER ANSWERS. 


oe gh tm, Ba sl Pro. 41 }Ne. s{_] 
No. 6 [_]No. 7L_]No. 8L_]No. 9L] No. 
11 [_] No. 12[_] No. 13[_] No. 14L_] No. 
16 [|] No. 17[_] No. 18[_] No. 19[_] No. 
21 [|_| No. 22 23 [_] No. 24[_] No. 
26 [_|.No. 27[_] No. 28[_] No. 29[_] No. 30[_] 
31 [_] No. 32[_] No. 33L_] No. 34[_] 
36 |_| No. No. 38[_| 
a1 |_| No. 42 [_] No. 
46 |_| No. 


My Name is 





No. 


No. 


No. No. 


No. No. 


No. No. 


No. No. No. 
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In South 
In Florida. 
In Georgia. 


Carolina. 


16—WHAT SECTION 
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t In 


OF THE 


Ma 
Per 


~out 


COUNTRY 


ZERO HOUR Is AT HANI 


SOUGHT ADMISSION TO THE UNION 


STATE NAMED “FRANKLIN’'? 


Washington. 3. 
Minnesota, 6. 


Louisiana. 


Florida. 8. 


George Washington. 


Ohio, 

hentu 
North 
Penne 


Fishe 


John 


Richard 
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19—WHO WAS THE FOREMOST WRITER I 
POSE ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
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BY THE STATES? 


James Madison. 5. 
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One. 
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Four. 

Richard Henry Lee, 4. 
Alexander Hamilton, 5. 
Patrick Henry. 6. 


Benjamin Franklin. 5. 
John Dickinson. 6 
James Madison. 7 
Patrick Henry. 8. 
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OUR GOVERNMENT AS FOUNDED BY 
FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION 
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Department. 
Justice. 
Department of Labor. 
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ku Klux Klan leaders who tortured 
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Representatives, 


. 24—WHERE DID UNION OF CHURCH 
FIRST EXIST IN THE COLONIES OF 


THE UNITED STATES? 


In New Amsterdam 
In Massachusetts Bay 
In Pennsylvania 
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George Washington 


Aaron Burr. d. 
Charles Pinckney. 6. 


John 
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The New Jersey Plan 
The New York Plan 
The Maryland Plan 

The Massachusetts Plan 
rhe Virginia Plan 

The Vermont Plan 

rhe Connecticut Plan. 
The So. Carolina Plan. 
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THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS AWAIT 300 WINNERS-- 


MIDNIGHT, SATURDAY, JUNE 14, IS “DEADLINE”’ 


*s—-WHO WAS SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
IN THE CABINET OF PRESIDENT WILLIAM 
HENRY HARRISON? 


Wolcott, Jr. i. Thomas Ewing. 
un M. Meredith. 5. Philip F. Thomas. 
ge M. Bibb. 6. Robert J. Walker. 


s—WHO WAS THE FIRST SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY IN THE CABINET OF AN AMERICAN 


PRESIDENT? 
t Smith. 4. Daniel Webster. 
kK. Paulding. 5. Abel P. Upshur. 
nin Stoddert. 6. William C. Whitney. 


29—WHICH IS THE LAST STATE TO HAVE BEEN 
ADMITTED TO THE UNION? 


ing. 4. Utah. 
Mexico. 5. Arizona. 
oma, 6. South Dakota. 


30—-WHO WAS THE YOUNGEST PRESIDENT OF 

HE UNITED STATES AT THE TIME OF TAKING 
THE OATH AS CHIEF EXECUTIVE? 

umes A, Garfield §. Ulysses S. Grant. 
iore Roosevelt. 5. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
in k. Pierce, 6. Chester A. Arthur. 


Fourth Week’s Group 


i—IN HOW MANY STATES AT THE FORMATION 
OF THE UNION DID NEGROES HAVE THE 
RIGHT TO VOTE? 
f 5. Nine. 
6. Eleven. 
7. Thirteen 


?2—WHO RENDERED THE OPINION OF THE SU- 
-REME COURT IN THE DRED SCOTT CASE? 

Justice White. 

Justice Taney. 

Justice Marshall. 

justice Waite. 

{J istice Chase. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


—FOR WHAT DID THE HISTORICAL JOHN 
BROWN BECOME FAMOUS? 

iging to a sour apple tree. 
ng, moulding in the ground, 
namiting a bridge at Harper’s Ferry, Va. 
tting the death of President Lincoln. 
rdering pro-slavery men in Kansas. 
gaging in spy activity for the Union 


ny 


i4—WHERE WAS THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION HELD IN 18607 


York. i. In Atlanta. 
adelphia. >. In St, Louis 
sburgh, 6. In Charleston, 8. ¢ 


—WHICH WAS THE ONLY NORTHERN STATE 
WHOSE POPULAR VOTE WENT AGAINST 
LINCOLN IN 18607 


sey. {. Vermont. 

rk ». Connecticut, 
setts. 6. Pennsylvania. 

-WHERE WAS THE PRESENT REPUBLICAN 

PARTY OFFICIALLY BORN? 
igan. i. In Pennsylvania 
1 5. In Indiana. 

nsin 6. In Vermont 


WHO WAS THE AUTHOR OF THE KANSAS- 
NEBRASKA LEGISLATION PRECEDING 
THE CIVIL WAR? 


\. Douglas. i. William Shannon 
kK. Pierce. 5. Charles Sumner 
hanan. 6. Andrew H. Reeder 
\HICH STATE THROUGH ITS POLITICAL 
TURMOIL WAS CALLED “BLEEDING’’? 
§. Texas. 
olina 5. Kansas 
i 6. New Mexico. 
WHEN WAS THE FIRST ATLANTIC CABLE 
LAID? 
s. In 1853. 5. In 1859 
i. In 1858. 6. In 1866 


WHAT WAS THE DECLARED PURPOSE OF 
INCOLN’S PROCLAMATION CALLING OUT 
TROOPS IN 18617 
Vn insurrection in certain states. 
wn states which had seceded from 
nion, 
the Confederacy as a whole. 
slavery in slave states. 
the effect of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
se’ states which had seceded 
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. . No. 46—WHAT WAS THE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF 
| ee x rou PRESIDENT LINCOLN IN PROSECUTING 
THE CIVIL WAR? 
No. 4I—WHICH WAS THE SECOND STATE TO SECEDE hes = 
FROM THE UNION? 1. ro free the slaves. 


ro issue government ‘“‘greenbacks and free 


1. Georgia. 5. Louisiana. the nation from private control of money, 
2. Alabama. 6. Mississippi. 3. TO preserve the Union. 
3. Florida. 7. Tennessee i. To punish the states which had seceded, 
4, South Carolina. 8. Virginia. >. To save the Republican party. 
5. To defeat the purpose of England to divide 
No. 42—HOW MANY LIVES WERE LOST ON BOTH the American people. 
SIDES IN THE CONFEDERATE SIEGE 
OF FORT SUMTER? 
: ; Noe. 47—WHICH IS THE ONLY AMENDMENT TO THE 
i. Forty-three, 4. Four. CONSTITUTION TO HAVE BEEN RATIFIED 
2. None, 5. Thirty-six. BY STATE CONVENTIONS? 
3. Nineteen. 6. Ten 
1. The first. 5. The fifteenth. 
Ne. 43—WHERE WAS BLoop FIRST SHED IN THE ». The third. 6. The eighteenth, 
CIVIL WAR? 3. The thirteenth 7. The twentieth. 
1, Fairfax Courthouse, Virginia. i. The fourteenth 8. The twenty-first, 
2. Fort Sumter, 
3. Baltimore. No. 48—WHICH WAS THE SECOND MAJOR BATTLE 
4. Harper’s Ferry. OF THE CIVIL WAR? 
5. Bull Run. 
6. St. Louis, Missouri. 1. Manassas, i. Pittsburgh Landing. 
. » —_ . . . ' inn , ’. Antietam. 5. Chicamauga 
an ‘CACH MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE. ” 3. Bull Run. 6. Wilson’s Creek, 


SENTATIVES OF CONGRESS? 


No. 49—-WHO WAS THE ONLY SENATOR FROM THE 
SECEDED STATES WHO REMAINED LOYAL 
TO THE UNION IN 18617 


1. Approximately fifty thousand. 

2. Approximately seventy-five thousand. 
}. Approximately one hundred thousand 

i. Approximately one hundred-fifty thousand. ‘ 


j Je Tso Ls s. 4 d je 
5. Approximately three hundred thousand ) eee ae 5" coe , 
6. Approximately five hundred thousand 3. Thaddeus Stevens. 6. Lyman Trumbull 


No. 45—NAME A PRESIDENTIAL POWER we THE 
CONSTITUTION WHICH HAS NEVER BEEN No 
EXERCISED BY A PRESIDENT. 


50—AT WHAT VALUATION DID PRESIDENT LIN- 
COLN PROPOSE FREEING THE SLAVES BY PURCHAS- 
ING THEM FROM THE SOUTHERN SLAVE STATES? 


i. Power to veto senatorial legislation 

2. Power to adjourn Congress. !. One hundred fifty dollars each, 

3. Power to call Congress into special session. 2. Two hundred thirty-five dollars each, 

4. Power to suspend the right of habeas corpus } Three hundred fifty dollars each. 

5. Power to call out troops to suppress insur i. Three hundred eighty dollars each 
rection, 5. Four hundred dollars each, 

6. Power to appoint his successor to the presi- Seven hundred fifty dollars each. 
dency. Eight hundred twenty dollars each. 

7. Power to operate public utilities. Nine hundred forty dollars each. 
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EDITORIAL 





Mussolini has lost an African realm 
and won a Croat kingdom. But it is 
nothing to crow at. 


g 
Modern Vandalism 


HEN the ignorant and fanatical 

Mohammedan hordes rolled over 
Egypt in their world-conquering ef- 
fort they found a great library at 
Alexandria. It was a treasure house 
of ancient civilization; it contained the 
records of the sociological, political 
and religious achievements and ad- 
vances of the human race gradually 
civilizing itself. It was a unique and 
irreplaceable collection of books and 
manuscripts telling the story of human 
progress. 

The illiterate leader, practiced in de- 
struction, looked at the great library 
and made what seemed to him a 
logical decision. “If those books agree 
with the Koran,” he said, “they are 
superfluous; if not they are pernicious. 
Bring the torch.” 

In the many centuries that have 
come and gone since that act of vandal- 
ism the enlightened people of every 
generation have regretted the loss of 
the great library of Alexandria. The 
whole civilized world then and there- 
after was the loser. And the chagrin 
was all the deeper and keener because 
the destruction was so useless, un- 
necessary from any point of view. 
Scholars in Germany have lamented 
the loss as much as any other—prob- 
ably more, since Germany has had 
more scholars than most nations. 

It has long been thought that armies 
of civilized nations would refrain from 
such destruction. It was considered 
almost as much out of date as canni- 
balism. Napoleon not only kept vio- 
lent hands off the works of art and 
scholarship in the countries he con- 
quered, but so prized them that he 
carried them off as precious booty. 

But that nation of “kultur,” the Ger- 
many that boasts of being in the front 
rank of enlightenment and scholar- 
ship, deliberately reverts back to the 
practice of the wild Arabs of the 
seventh century, and of the Huns and 
Vandals of the fifth. Not content with 
destroying “military objectives” and 
killing men, women and children with 
their bombing planes, they make de- 
liberate assaults on such landmarks of 
civilization and shrines of learning as 
the British Museum, St. Paul’s Cathed- 
ral, House of Commons and West- 
minster Abbey. The destruction of 
these famous monuments of buman 
history, these depots of man’s accom- 
plishments through the ages, would 


“postmaster. 





Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


German view of the bombing of Britain: 
“He still doesn’t realize what is going on.” 


not increase the German strength or 
bring the Nazis a military advantage. 
It could serve ohly to gratify the lust 
for destruction. And gratification ap- 
pears greatest with Hitler when the 
destroyed object is most precious. 

It is hard to believe of a civilized 
people who cherish their own monu- 
ments of human endeavor. But the 
evidence is plain that condemns them 
as barbarians at heart. They will have 
much to answer for at the hands of 
civilization and justice of the future. 


¢ 


Undesirable Immigrants 
CCORDING to a Harvard profes- 
sor, 1,000 different kinds of weeds 

have come over from Europe and 

established themselves in America dur- 
ing the last 300 years. Aniong these 
farm gangsters, who laughed at quota 
restrictions and evaded quarantine, 
are such fearsome names as pigweed, 

Canada thistle, dock, burdock, plan- 

tain, white daisy and “stinking Willie” 

(for St. James wort). 

These rascals sneaked in, says the 
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PATHFINDER 
professor. They hid in stocking, 
trouser bottoms, skirt hems, in the 
blankets of immigrants and in old 
packing straw. The stowaways found 
a thousand ways to slip in. Some, like 
the devil’s paint brush, disguised them 
selves as flowers. Once here they be 
came rampant, and flourished in tha 
way the wicked have. 

Many good things have come to u 
from Europe. In fact, practically a! 
of us came from that general dire: 
tion. So there is nothing to do but 
take the evil with the good, as philoso 
phically as we can. We hate thes: 
pests, but we sort of feel that if w: 
didn’t have them we'd have others. 


¢ 


Nature Beauticians 

ET back to nature. Such has been 

the counsel of philosophers, poets 
and wise men of all ages—even of age 
when man could not have gotten vers 
far from his natural] state. They were 
merely echoing nature’s call, for that 
call is constant—sweetest and clearest 
There is help; there is healing in na 
ture. Man is like that fabled wrestler, 
Antaeus, whose _ strength always 
doubled when he came in contact with 
mother earth. 

It is the beauty of nature that acts 
as a magnet to our own nature. And 
where is there a greater, a gentler, a 
more helpful, more uplifting force 
than beauty? “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” declared Keats. Nature in the 
spring bud and summer flower offers 
both truth and beauty. 


It is not given to all of us to com- 
mune with nature in her grander as 
pects of mountains, seas, gorges and 
plains. But no one is so shut up in a 
city as to be beyond reach of her beau- 
ty’s appeal and influence. 

It increases our faith in and love 
for humanity to see working men and 
women busy mornings and evenings 
in their yards and gardens; planting. 
cultivating, helping, guiding and shap 
ing their plants, lawns, flowers and 
shrubbery. They are the beauticians 
of nature (to use a modern term), and 
they get greater and more inspiring 
effects than ever came out of a beaut) 
shop. They are artists in their humble 
way; and with the ready cooperation 
of nature, they produce effects of 
beauty that no painter can excel. 

People go long distances and pay 
good money to look at beautiful old 
gardens. And it is worth it. But the 
pleasure and_ soul-satisfaction the) 
give are found, in part, along any 
residential street lined with well-kep! 
lawns, hedges and flowers. Our neigh- 
bors’ loving care brings out the beau- 
ties of nature that bless all passers-by. 
Like mercy, “it blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes.” The flower grow- 
er is a philanthropist. 
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May 31, 1941 


» ANSWER IS— 


What is meant by the term “enriched,” 
used lately in connection with flour and 
bread? 











e Enriched flour and enriched bread 
are white flour and white bread which 
have been improved to certain po- 
tencies beyond the customary content 
with extra thiamin (vitamin B-1), 
nicotinic acid (anti-pellagric vitamin), 
and iron for combating anemia. In 
addition, they may have enhanced 
amounts of riboflavin (vitamin B-2), 
calcium, and other nutritional ad- 
juncts. 


What was the extent of damage done by 
aerial bombing to the homes of the Finns 
in their recent war with Soviet Russia? 


e The Bureau of Social Research of 
the Finnish government’s Ministry of 
Social Affairs has recently completed 
a statistical survey of the damage 
wrought by Russian bombs in home 
areas as a basis for determining hous- 
ing policy. The analysis shows that 
4.640 residential buildings were dam- 
aged by aerial bombs, about a fifth of 
them totally destroyed. Completely 
demolished were 9,999 dwelling units, 


comprising 25,777 rooms, 


* * - 


Is it true that Niagara Falls is moving 
backwards? 


e Yes. According to historical and 
geological records the brink of Niagara 
Falls is receding, or moving back, at 
the average rate of approximately 2% 
feet a year, 


How much silver and gold has been 
coined by American mints since the First 
World War, and what is the total stock of 
gold and silver owned by this country? 


e Since 1918 the U. S. mints have 
oined $1,574,809,146 in silver, and 
ince 1920 they have coined $4,526,- 
18,478 in gold. The United States 
tock in gold at the end of the fiscal 
ear in 1940 was $19,963,090,869 in 
zold coin and bullion, and $547,078,371 

silver dollars and $402,260,615 in 
ubsidiary coins, 


7 - * 


What does the term “senatorial court- 


esy” mean? 


¢ The term has several meanings. 
In regard to the confirmation of a 
nomination for a Federal office, the 

nate defers to the wishes of the Sen- 

rs who represent the appointee’s 
tate. It is the general practice that a 
residential appointee will not be con- 
firmed by the Senate if the appointee’s 
Senator opposes the confirmation. Sen- 
atorial courtesy also applies to the 
rule that a Senator or a former Sen- 
ator nominated for Federal office is 
confirmed by the Senate without ref- 
erence to a committee. Another mean- 
ing of the term is that a bill in which 


] 





a Senator is particularly interested is 
not pressed for passage during his ab- 


sence. Senatorial courtesy demands 
that Senators will not indulge in 


name-calling on the Senate floor—that 
they will live up to the rules of debate, 
Still another meaning of the term ap- 
plies in regard to committee actions. 
If a Senator is unable to be present 
when a committee vote is taken, he 
may ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee or a fellow member to vote for 
him by proxy. And the vote is ac- 
cepted, although he is not physically 
present. 


Are there any passenger trains named 
after women? 


e There are three: the “Nellie Bly,” 
running between New York and At- 
lantic City on the Pennsylvania-Read- 
ing Seashore Lines; the “Ann Rut- 
ledge,” running between Chicago and 
St. Louis on the Alton Railroad, and 
“The Pocahontas,” running between 
Norfolk and Cincinnati and Columbus 
on the Norfolk -& Western Railway. 
Nellie Bly was a newspaper woman 
who, in 1889, established a new globe- 
girdling record of 72% days. Ann 
Rutledge was a tavern-keeper’s daugh- 
ter whose name is linked romantically 
with that of Abraham Lincoln, while 
Pocahontas was an Indian princess 
who is said to have saved the life of 
Captain John Smith, and who later 
married John Rolfe. 





WORD ORIGINS 





Monger: A trader or dealer. Since 
about the 16th century this word has 
carried the added idea of petty or dis- 
creditable dealing. The word goes 
back to a Greek origin, manganon, 
which meant bewitching, deceiving. 
Strangely enough, our word mangle, a 
machine for smoothing cloth, comes 
from the same source. But it was from 
the Latin form, mango, that our Eng- 
lish word came, through Old High 
German and Old Norse. The Roman 
Mango was a seller of furbished wares, 
a roguish dealer, also a slave trader. 
The character of the trader designated 
by monger is revealed in the many 
compounds of the word, like war- 
monger, alemonger, fishmonger, par- 
donmonger, newsmonger and ballad- 
monger. 
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RHYME & REASON 


ACH spring sees a million 
beginnings, a sunlit opening leaf, 
warm perfection in every stirring egg, 
hope and fear and beauty beyond com- 
putation in every forest tree. 
H. G. WELLS 








glorious 


* * . 


What constitutes a state? 

Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare 
maintain. 


—SIR WILLIAM JONES 


It is not by saying “Honey, honey,” that 
sweetness comes into the mouth 
—TURKISH PROVERB 
Moderation is the silken string run- 
ning through the pearl chain of all virtues. 
° —BISHOP HALL 


* * * 


Laws are not made for the good. 
—SOCRATES 
Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 
—ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 


* * * 


Don’t part with your illusions. When 
they are gone you may still exist, but you 
have ceased to liVe. 

—MARK TWAIN 


* . * 


And I long for the dear old river, 
Where I dreamed my youth away; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toiler dies in a day. 
—JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY 


To judge human nature rightly, a man 
may sometimes have a very small ex- 
perience, provided he has a very large 
heart. 

—BULWER-LYTTON 


He also serves who stands and 


waits. 


only 


JOHN MILTON 


* * * 


Pride goeth before destruction, and an 
haughty spirit before a fall 
THE BIBLE 


Evil has an appetite for falsity and 

eagerly seizes upon it as truth. 
—SWEDENBORG 

I keep six honest serving-men 

(They taught me all I knew): 

Their names are What and Why and When 

And How and Where and Who. 

—KIPLING 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Asparagus Stacks 


With plenty of green asparagus 
stalks to be had from the garden or 
market, here is a timely suggestion for 
breakfast. Corral these ingredients: 
one large bunch fresh asparagus, one- 
half pound liver sausage (pork: saus- 
age may be substituted), six slices but- 
tered toast and some cream sauce. 

Cook asparagus quickly in boiling 
water, using top of double boiler. 
When tender, drain and place several 
stalks on each piece of toast that has 
been covered with thin slices of saus- 
age. Cover with cream sauce and 
serve. 


Berry-Flavored Milk 


Mothers whose youngsters just won’t 
drink their daily milk requirements 
may take a tip from scientists of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Chem- 
istry and Engineering. These scien- 
tists have been making tests with chil- 
dren to determine their choice for 
plain and flavored milks. 

Fifty-five fifth and sixth grade chil- 
dren were used in these tests. And 
by choosing freely, the children show- 
ed that most youngsters prefer milk 
with an added light fruit-juice flavor 
and the slight tint that goes with it. 
Moreover, of the fruit-milk drinks 
tried, it was shown that those flavored 
with berry juice were “tops.” 

The fruit by-products used to flavor 
the milk were clarified juices, sirups, 
and concentrates. Among them were 
raspberry, blackberry, cherry, grape, 
apple and strawberry. The berries 
gave pinkish-colored milk drinks; the 
apple product a faint cream color; and 
the grape sirup a weak purple color. 
All gave the milk recognizable flavors. 

In addition to the fruit juice-milk, 
the children had plain milk, colored 
milk, and milk to which both color 
and sugar had been added. A different 
mixture was available each morning. 





; Easy-to-Use dieies = 
Everybody 


This practical button-front shirtwaist dress 
. won- 
Size 36, 
11206 





2947. 
features new, and very cools easy sleeves . 
derful for the larger woman. Sizes 14 to 46 
342 yds. 35-in. fabric. Monogram Pattern No 
must be ordered separately. 


3354. Make this figure-flattering jumper of sharp, 
clean-cut stripes, the blouse of spanking white. Sizes 
12 to 20. Size 16, 14g yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 
334 yds. for pinafore. 


2914. This dress for tiny tots is as easy as ABC to 
make, and so cool and comfortable. Sizes 6 mos., 1, 
2, 3 yrs. Size 2, 15g yds. 39-in. fabric, 12 yds. bind- 
ing, for dress and panties. 


2890. This little sunback dress is easy enough for 
even a beginner to make. A cover-up bolero is in- 
cluded in the pattern. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 15, yds. 
35-in. fabric for dress; 34 yd. for bolero. 


3490. Only a yard of fabric is required to make 
this prety apron! One size. Requires 1 yd. 36-in. 
fabric. 








Each pattern 15 cents. The Summer Fashion 


Book is 15 cents—and only 10 cents when ordered 


with a pattern. Address the PATHFINDER Pat- 
tern Department, 121 West 19th St., New York 
City, N. ¥. 
























































































And the children were told they could 
have as much as they wanted and 
leave in the containers any they did 
not want. What remained each day 
was collected and measured. Froin 
this experiment was derived this 
score: only 10.3 per cent of the berry 
juice-milk was left, compared to 22.3 
per cent average for the straight milk, 
colored milk, and sweetened colored 
milk, 





Orange & Lemon 

Here is a refreshing drink for hot 
summer days. Materials for it include 
six oranges, two lemons, one cup su- 
gar, one quart water and some ice 
cubes or ice. Combine fruit juices and 
sugar and place in server. Add ice 
cubes and water, then serve in glasses, 
adding one ice cube and a maraschino 
cherry to each glass. 

en 


Peanut Butter 


Bureau of Home Economics experts 
say it is easy enough to make peanut 
butter at home with an ordinary meat 
grinder. The peanuts must be roasted 
first, either purchased that way or 
roasted in a slow oven. Then shell 
them, remove the skins, and grind, 
using a very fine blade. It may be 
necessary to grind them two or three 
times to make the butter fine and gran- 
ular, but not pasty. Then add the 
amount of salt you like and a little 
table oil if the butter seems too dry. 

Best idea is to make small quanti- 
ties at a time because peanut butter 
tastes better fresh, and it gets rancid 
fairly easy. Two cups of shelled nuts 
will grind into about one-half pound 
of butter. When the butter is finished 
and seasoned, pack in jar that can be 
covered and keep in cool place. 


Week's Hints 


gq To prevent mildew of leather 
articles during the summer they must 
be kept in dry, well-lighted, well-ven- 
tilated places. 





q@ Bread crumbs added_to scram- 
bled eggs not only improve the flavor, 
but make larger servings possible. 


q It takes less sugar for stewed ap- 
ples, berries, and so on, if sugar is 
added after cooking. 


g A little flour sprinkled in the fry- 
ing pan before putting in the ham or 
bacon will stop the grease from sput 
tering. 


q Coat hooks placed low enough 
for a child to reach easily will encour- 
age him to hang up his own clothes. 

q To remove egg stains from metal 


spoons, dampen the spoons and rub 
with table salt on a damp cloth. 


g Dipping fresh fish in boiling wa- 
ter will aid in scaling them. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Pre-Vacation Precautions 


This season of the year, with school 
over or only a few more days to run, 
finds many American families plan- 
ning to close up their urban homes for 
the summer and move to the country 
or seashore, or to go touring or visit- 
ing. To make sure that the old home 
will be there when you return in the 
fall requires more than a routine in- 
spection—and locking the doors when 
you leave. Safety of the vacant home 
for the summer months requires defi- 
nite precautions. 





Needle Designs——— 


uxurious Needlework at Little Cost 


6893—-Your linen will look lovelier when embroidered 
these flower motifs The crocheted edging is 
too. Number contains full details. 
6951—Combined with linen, this rich filet rose bor- 
er forms a cloth, that will be your pride 
1ins full details. 


Number 












| Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each. Complete 
| instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 

dress all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFIND- 
| ER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York City, N. ¥. 


A thorough check of the premises 
will reveal what precautions should be 
taken to guard against possible dam- 
age during the family’s absence. One 
important part of the house to check 
is the roof. If it leaks iteshould be re- 
paired, for summer’s frequent rains 
may damage the interior and furnish- 
ings. Sizeable damage may be pre- 
vented if such small precautions as 
cleaning out gutters and down-spouts 
are taken. 

Another important precaution to 
take is to gather up and burn all rub- 
bish, both exterior and interior—par- 
ticularly that accumulated in the base- 
ment and attic. Piles of paper, rags, 
shavings and similar material some- 
times cause fires by igniting spontane- 
ously. It is also wise to put all matches 
in glass or metal containers or remove 
them from the house. All gasoline, oil, 
and paint cans should be removed. 

As a final precaution, all doors and 
windows should be closed and locked 
(particularly basement doors and win- 
dows). If there are any blinds or 
shutters on the house they should be 
closed and locked as an extra protec- 
tion against intruders. Securely fas- 
tened shutters will also protect win- 


dows during violent summer storms. 
Oo 2 


Foundations 


Because good underpinning for 
homes and other buildings — urban 
and rural—is so important, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has issued 
a new Farmers’ Bulletin on ‘“Founda- 
tions of Farm Buildings.” It is illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings 
showing approved methods of con- 
structing good underpinning. In addi- 
tion, there is a geographical table of 
suggested depths for placing bottoms 
of footings—useful to all builders. 
There are also sections on selecting a 
site, types of foundations, cellar walls, 
construction, remodeling and repairs, 
and designing. Copies of the bulletin, 
No. 1869, may be obtained free from 





the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
- oe 
Striped Wallpapers 
Striped wallpapers are a fashion 


lead in smart interiors this year. Just 
as the vertical pin stripes in a dress 
or suit slenderize one’s figure and add 
to one’s height, so the rooms of a 
house may well be tailored for trim- 
mer lines. 

Among the many stunning wall- 
papers now at almost any wallpaper 
dealer’s are a number of patterns in 
unusual styles of stripes. Vertical 
bands in varying widths of harmoniz- 
ing pastels create a refreshing change. 
They will also make a room appear 
higher and airier. Floral and leaf mo- 
tifs may be worked into vertical 
stripes, and will add interest to an 
otherwise plainly furnished room, 
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Woman’s Own 
Shelf of Booklets 
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each 


...Precious secrets of beauty, health, 
popularity, home decoration, handi- 
crafts, prepared by 
PATHFINDER’S HOME SERVICE 
Start your Shelf with These Timely 
Titles. 
Every day several times a day 
. . . you'll be thankful you have 
Woman’s Own Shelf of Booklets. They 
are so handy, to refer to they 
cover so many interesting subjects 
they answer so many perplexing 
questions Study the complete 
list to see what a wide range of wom- 
an’s interests they cover. Order your 
selection today. 
see ewe we Be ee ee ee ee ee ee 


PATHFINDER HOME SERVICE, 
635 Sixth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $ in payment of my first in- 
stallment for the WOMAN’S OWN SHELF OF BOOK- 
LETS, for which please send me the items checked 
below. (Send $4.50 for all 30 booklets at one time if 


desired). I will order other booklets if I like these. 
NAME 

Address 

Town State 


BEGIN YOUR SHELF TODAY 
BEAUTY AND HEALTH 
127—-The New Way to a Youthful Pigure 
145—-Overcoming Nerves and Everyday Problems. 
175—-Best Exercises for Health and Beauty. 
180—What You Should Know About Nursing 
CAREERS IN ART AND BUSINESS 
183—-Self-Instruction in Shorthand 
189—Simple Cartooning Self Taught. 
193—-Fashion Drawing Made Easy 
195-—-Getting a Job With the U. 8S. Government. 
197--Advertising Design Self-Taught 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
110—Hand-Made Gift Novelties 
165—-How to Weave Useful Novelties 
BB—Four Designs to Paint on Glass 
178—Decorative, Useful Objects Everyone Can Make. 
191—-How to Make Your Own Rugs 
ETIQUETTE AND ENTERTAINING 
118—-Good Table Manners 
151—FPun With Fortune Telling 
154—-Etiquette for Young Moderns 
160—Planning and Budgeting Your Wedding 
164—-Party Games for All Occasions 
168—Etiquette—The Correct Thing To Do 
.173—How to Do the Newest Dance Steps 
..181—Club Woman's Guide. 
194—-Games and Stunts for Two or More 


HOME DECORATION 
112—-How to Make Slip Covers 
147—-How to Budget and Buy for Better Living 
161—-New Ideas in Making Curtains and Draperies, 
GARDENING 


105—How to Make Rock Gardens and Lily Pools. 
108—-Making Plants and Flowers Grow Indoors. 
155—-Glass Gardens and Novelty Indoor Gardens. 
171—How to Plant and Care For Your Garden. 


Pathfinder Home Service, 
635 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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PRESENTING 





Henry J. Kaiser 


HERE is a period in the life of 

almost every American boy when 
he yearns to become a builder of 
bridges, dams, power plants, tunnels, 
canals, skyscrapers and super-high- 
ways. He dreams of creating lasting 
monuments to his genius in steel and 
concrete. He hero-worships the names 
of all who have already done so. To 
his list of outstanding construction en- 
gineers the modern boy has added the 
name of Henry J. Kaiser. 

Engineer Kaiser himself will shud- 
der upon reading that paragraph, for 
he is a man who goes out of his way 
to avoid personal acclaim. Many in 
his own profession have never seen a 
picture of him, have no idea what he 
looks like. Though he has taken a big 
part in a majority of the nation’s 
greatest engineering feats dtring the 
past quarter century, he is not listed 
in Who’s Who. In fact, so little has 
been written or told about this pub- 
licity-shy individual, that now, when 
his connection with the nation’s de- 
fense program has plunged him into 
headlines over-night, he is labelled 
“Mystery Man.” Legend has sprung up 
about him. We are told, for .instance, 
that at the age of 50, he began count- 
ing his birthdays backwards, and now 
only members of his immediate family 
know how old he is. 

That story points to what is perhaps 
the man’s most outstanding charac- 
teristic — his utter disregard for time 
as others reckon it. His record for 
beating the unbeatable in production 
schedules is well established on two 
continents. On this score, he continues 
to amaze the men who have worked 
with him for years. Of a particularly 
tough “time” job completed recently, 
one of his associates exclaimed: “Some- 
how, we did in three weeks what no- 
body can do in less than four months.” 
That is a statement which matches the 
caption on one of the few photographs 
ever published of Henry Kaiser: “His 
specialty: the impossible.” 

A list of Mr. Kaiser’s “impossible” 
achievements reads like a classroom 


“Know America” 


Answers in Booklet Form! 


ATHFINDER has prepared a 

booklet with all questions and 
suggested answers in the “KNOW 
AMERICA” contest. 

Each question is accompanied by 
the best or most appropriate an- 
swer as selected by the Board of 
Judges. 

This booklet is ideal for use in 
schools, study-clubs, book review 
classes, Americanization groups, etc. 

Sent postpaid for 25 cents in coin. 

Address: “Know America” Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 








International 


Kaiser’s Specialty is the Impossible 


exercise in the use of superlatives. He 
headed companies which handled most 
(in some cases all) of the construction 
of Grand Coulee Dam (the world’s larg- 
est), Boulder and Bonneville Dams, 
and the San Francisco-Oakland Bridge 
(the world’s longest). In the super- 
quick time of six months, he built the 
world’s greatest cement producing 
plant in California’s Los Gatos hills. 
He is now at work on Shasta Dam, on 
a quarter-billion dollar naval air base, 
a metallic magnesium producing plant 
(to be the world’s largest and which 
will equal all German plants in out. 
put of this valuable airplane metal), a 
fleet of destroyers for the Navy, 60 
cargo ships for Britain and 87 more 
for the Maritime Commission. Two 
months ago he won the contract to en- 
large the Panama Canal, the world’s 
largest gate and lock type channel. He 
has set up shipyards on San Fran- 
cisco Bay, at Portland, at Los Angeles, 
and at Houston, Tex. Currently, a fleet 
of his own vessels (Permanente Steam- 
ship Co.) has been engaged in trans- 
porting Army-Navy supplies to Ha- 
waii. 

But still Mr. Kalser is looking for 
work. That is, he is looking for more 
work. Despite constant activity in the 
daily operation of 35 concerns—he is 
president of 15 companies and direc- 
tor of 20 more—he somehow finds 
loopholes in the 24-hour day through 
which his restless imagination and ap- 
parently boundless energy can escape 
to explore new fields. His latest sally 
has been into the well nigh sacro- 
sanct realm of steel production. Re- 
cently, he conferred with President 
Roosevelt and OEM officials on plans 
he has for the construction and opera- 
tion of $150,000,000 worth of steel 
plants on the West Coast. “If we get a 
green light,” he said (referring to Gov- 
ernment certification), “we would be 
under ‘production from scrap in eight 
months and from ore in twelve.” 
Youthful camera enthusiasts will be 





PATHFINDER 


delighted to learn that this amazing 
success saga was begun with a Kodak. 
Born in New York state, Henry Kaiser 
started out as an art photographer in 
Florida, specializing in moonlight and 
palm trees, and selling these wares to 
tourists in the form of picture post- 
cards. It may have been partly the 
photographer’s desire to search fur- 
ther afield for scenic shots that finally 
landed him in the road building busi- 
nes, for, after a short period in inter- 
ior decorating, we find him making an 
enviable reputation for completing 
road contracts in British Columbia, 
California, Cuba. 


AISER’S business contemporaries 

may find something quite apt about 
this transition from scenery to cement, 
for the Kaiser companies apparently 
handle the latter product with the ease 
and dispatch with which a photogra- 
pher handles the former. The Six Com- 
panies, Inc., of which Mr. Kaiser was 
president, completed Boulder Dam a 
full two years ahead of schedule, sav- 
ing the Government an estimated §$1,- 
400,000 in overhead (figured at $700,- 
000 a year) and enabling the U. S. to 
earn approximately $12,000,000 rev- 
enue from operating contracts (in time 
which had been lopped from the 
schedule). Mr. Kaiser’s daring in ma- 
chinery design and construction meth- 
ods was chiefly responsible. At Bonne- 
ville Dam he decided that the work re- 
quired a digging device of a size and 
kind that steam-shovel manufacturers 
labelled “impossible,” but which did 
the job as none other could have. At 
Grand Coulee, when landslides threat- 
ened to delay the work, he froze an 
entire hillside solid to hold it in place; 
and at Shasta Dam, he ran a nine-mile 
conveyor belt over a mountain to solve 
a difficult transportation problem. 

At Oakland, Cal., this engineer-build- 
er-executive-diplomat enjoys an ideal 
home life with his wife, who devotes 
all her time to her family. Their sum- 
mer home at Lake Tahoe in the high 
Sierras, is a show place. Their two 
sons, Edgar and Henry, Jr. (both Stan- 
ford University graduates), help with 
the management load of the Kaiser en- 
terprises, the former heading cement; 
the latter, shipbuilding. 


i eo COCO 


OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT QUES- 
TIONS & ANSWERS BOOKLET—20c 


We have had printed at our own ex 
pense by the Government Printing Office 
an official document containing 252 ques- 
tions and answers concerning our national 
government, what it is, how it functions, 
etc. Prepared by the Hon. Wright Pat- 
man, member of Congress from Texas, it 
contains valuable information for every 
citizen and patriot. 

It tells you the difference between di 
rect and indirect democraey, explains how 
the U. S. combines both democratic and 
republican principles, where the originals 
of the Declaration and Constitution are lo 
cated, what the supreme law of the land 
is, ete. Crammed with information and 
facts. 

This valuable fact booklet will be sent to 
Pathfinder readers for 20c stamps or coin. 
Address: Pathfinder, Washington, D. C.— 
Advertisement. 
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HERE ARE NAMES OF CONTESTANTS 


ARE YOU LISTED IN THIS GREAT DRIVE FOR $20,000.00? 


ERE are the names of con- 
testants in PATHFINDER’S 
vsreat $20,000.00 “COLU M- 
BLAN”’ Prize Contest. Now, your 
friends will know you are in the 
campaign—that is, if your name 
is on the list. And all readers of 
PATHFINDER, as the Contest 
progresses, will know of their 
friends who are competing for 
the big cash prizes. 
if your name is not on this first list, 
t may not mean that you have not yet 
entered the Contest. Perhaps your 
entry is in the mail. 
If you have not yet entered, you are 
losing precious time. Between now 


and June 30 you will receive the high- 
est Bonus on your subscriptions of 
any period in the Contest—40,000 Ex- 
tra Bonus Votes on each subscription 
of three or five years. 

More names of contestants will ap- 
pear next week. So, use the Entry 
Blank and “Start - Off” Subscription 
Coupon TODAY. You can win with a 
little effort the First Grand Prize of 
$2,500.00 as easily as any other con- 
testant. You can win any one of the 
135 handsome cash awards as well as 
the next one, and 10 per cent commis- 
sion on _all business done by those 
who do not win Grand Prizes. You 
Can win, but to win—you must Enter. 





his list of contestants is necessarily in- 
uplete. It requires three or four days from 
e time a contestant enters until his or her 
une comes through the mails and through 
flee routine to the active list, 

if your name is not on this list, and you 
ave entered the contest recently, do not be 
sturbed. It will appear on a subsequent 
-t and in plenty of time to appraise your 
iends of your participation in the contest. 
~t keep active 

In no Way does this list of contestants show 
~tanding or vote-credit more than that 
epresented by Entry Blanks, “Start-Of 
bseription Coupons and Regular Vote Cred- 

Bonus votes are not credited until the 

=e of the contest. 


ARKANSAS VOTES 
Khertha M. Jacob, Fort Smith ...... 29,000 
CALIFORNIA 
4 Baggs, Glendale pet Sie 5.000 
M. Clinesmith, Los Angeles ...... 5.000 
s. Frances Hiler, Los Angeles .... 29,000 
,ndrew F. Manz, San Gabriel ...... 35,000 
os. R. Powell, La Verne - . 35,000 
CONNECTICUT 
elen Connor, Fairfield .. Bah or a 5,000 
FLORIDA 
irs, Alvida Keen, Orlando ........ 35,000 
ILLINOIS _ 
La Pash, Chicago met ae ark 5,000 
INDIANA 
land Leach, Jonesboro ........ 29,000 
IOWA 
ik Sneller, Davenport .......... 29,000 
KANSAS 
liam Bovee, Carlton webs vat ee 
Fred W. Nelson, Larned ... . 29.000 
dward T. Reitz, Junction City .... 59,000 
MARYLAND 
liam) C. Beard, Trappe .... .. 29,000 
Pauline Fuss, Union Bridge ...... 29,000 
MASSACHUSETTS 
rence W. Baker, So. Yarmouth . 29,000 
e A. Charlton, Brookline .. 29.000 
ian E. Pease, Huntington ...... 29,000 
MICHIGAN 3 
I. Barnaby, Grand Rapids . 57 O00 
( Ingels, Lawrence . 29.000 
Walter McLellan, Saginaw . 43.000 
il Solomonson, Norway < . 298,000 
MINNESOTA 
Haeuser, Minneapolis _ 29.000 
Frank Malaske, St. Paul . 5.000 
iam V. Warner, st. Paul ... 29,000 
MISSISSIPPI 
es H Wilson, Aleorn : . 29,000 
ONTANA 
Vina ¢ Anderson, Great Falls .. 33,000 


NEW JERSEY 


erine Coombs. Princeton Junctior HOU 


L. Pollock, Bloomfield oF 5.000 
NEW YORK 

ard L. Cannady New York . 29.000 

garet kh Currie, Scarsdale 5.000 


OoU 
5.000 


Ivn Feeley, Bronx 
R. Gilbey Jackson Heights 


Levin. Bronk 5.000 

ide A, Shelp Moravia 5.000 

ic P. Shelton, Brooklyn 29 000 

entine Vincent Cape Vincent . 29.000 

rbert Wheatley, No. Tarrytown 29.000 
NORTH DAKOTA 

klein. Bismarck 3.000 

\vsveen, Cummings cdpits > Seaeee 


\ddress All Subscription Contest Mail To 


UBSCRIPTION CONTEST MANAGER 
' \THFINDER, Pathfinder Building, Washington, D.C. 


OHIO 
Mrs. Alice B. Hoghe, Van Wert ...... 29,000 
<a Pn i aaa e 6.0 '2 00 6s 29,000 
Leonard Patterson, Scio ......... 29,000 
Dr, G. C. Schwarz, Gallipolis 29,000 
John M. Skilliler, Gibsonburg ...... 5,000 
J. B. Truitt, Columbus .. . 29,000 
OREGON 
Emma Book, Riverside . ; 29,000 
Ellen Overmeyer, Rose Lodge 5,000 
Ida R. Shade, Grants Pass ... . 29,000 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Jean Gray Allen, Harrisburg ...... 29,000 
Mrs. Paul J. Pentle a ae . 29,000 
John Funk, Philade Iphia sete. occ | ee 
Mabel M. Leidy, Philade iphia. .... 85,000 
J. M. McArthur, Jamestown vs ad eee 
RHODE ISLAND 
Laura M. Rogers, Pawtucket ...... 5,000 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rev. A. C. kruse, Emery . . 29,000 
Galen MeCain, Rapid 0 a 33,000 
ENNESSEE 
Louise Morgan, Elizabethton ...... 29,000 
TEXAS 
Mrs. Blanche Barton, Goldthwaite .. 29,000 
W. C, Fyffe, Denton eee ere 
UTAH 
Fond 2: Gs, il a we take 29,000 
VERMONT 
Mrs. Eula G. Butler, Jeffersonville .. 29,000 
WASHINGTON 
Matilda Driver, Castie Rock ........ 29,000 
Fred Henline, Seattle ............ 29,000 
Mrs, Lewis Noble, Auburn .... : 5.000 
Ella S. Twiss, Chehalis . ~eee 59,000 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Argyl L. RiMe, Roanoke .......... 5,000 
WISCONSIN 
Ethel Schafer, Racine , cocccce SONOS 
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“START OFF” 
SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


(Good for 20,000 Votes) 


Return this Coupon to the Subscrip- 
tion Contest Manager with your first 
yearly subscription payment ($1.00), 
either old or new, and you will receive 
20,000 Votes, in addition to the Votes 
allowed on Regular Vote Schedule 


a 


Name of Subscriber 
Address 
city oOo] frown. 


state 

(Your own subscription or renewal will count.) 

This Couport accompanied by the 
Fntry Blank and your first yearly sub- 
scription (your own or somebody 
else's) will start you in the great Con- 
test with eee Votes, plus the Regu- 
lar Votes on te subscription as shown 
in the Regular Vote Schedule. Only 
one of these Coupons will be credited 
to a contestant. 
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135 PRIZES TO WINNERS 


First Grand Prize $2,500.00 
Second Grand Prize . 1,500.00 
Third Grand Prize . . 1,000.00 


Fourth Grand Prize . . 850.00 
Fifth Grand Prize .. 700.00 
Sixth Grand Prize . 600.00 
Seventh Grand Prize . 450.00 
Kighth Grand Prize . 300.00 
100 Additional Grand 

Cash Prizes totaling 1,100.00 
27 Special Cash 

Petase 1,000.00 


Total Cash Awards $10,000.00 


SCHEDULE OF REGULAR VOTES 


ON PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS 


PATHFINDER 


Subscriptions Votes 


1 Year ($1.00) 4,000 
3 Years ($2.00) . . 10,000 
5 Years ($3.00) . . . 30,000 


The above are Regular Votes and 
will maintain the same values through- 
out the Contest, 


BONUS VOTES 


On each NEW subscription (3 years 
or 5 years), the following bonuses will 
be allowed: 


40,000 EXTRA Votes up to June 30. 
30,000 EXTRA Votes from July 1 to 
July 21. 


25,000 EXTRA Votes from July 22 to 
August 11, 


20,000 EXTRA Votes from August 12 
to August 26. 
Extra or Bonus Votes are issued and 


credited only after conclusion of the 
Contest. 


| ENTRY BLANK» 


(Good for 5,000 Votes) 


SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST MANAGER, 
PATHFINDER, 
Washington, DBD. C. 





Please enter my name as a Contest- 
ant in your “COLUMBIAN” Contest. I 
understand this Blank filled out and 
sent in will entitle me to 5,000 Votes 
and that my first yearly subscription, 
we or new, will entitle me to 20,000 

otes, 








My Name Is 


My Add: ess Is 


City or Town 


State 





ONLY ONE OF THESE ENTRY COUPONS 


WILL BE CREDITED TO A CONTESTANT. 
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ECONOMIC WARFARE— 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the Atlantic. At the same time, it may 
cut totalitarian purchases in the Amer- 
icas by refusing to charter needed 
American ships to them. This method, 
for example, has been used in the past 
few months to eut shipments to Russia 
from 50,000 tons a month to less than 
8,000. 

e The State Department not only 
conducts our economic “pressure poli- 
tics,” such as the unsuccessful attempt 
to wean France off Hitler onto Amer- 
ican wheat; but through its Export 
Controls Division, the State Depart- 
ment acts as the agent of the one Gov- 
ernment unit which, in event of war, 
seems more likely than any other to 
become our Ministry of Economic 
Warfare. 

® The Export Controls Commission, 
headed by tough-minded, whip-smart 
Brigadier General Russell L. Maxwell, 
is a result of 20 years of Army and 
Navy study of war-essential materials. 
Created by Congress on July 2, 1940, 
the Export Control Administration 
now has licensing power over some 
100 categories of material, covering 
more than 2,500 items. Technically, 
the Administrator’s job is “the con- 
servation of strategic and critical ma- 
terials.” Actually, he commands a 
good number of our economic warfare 
battalions. 

Appointed Export Control Adminis- 
trator by the President, General Max- 
well (he was a Lieutenant Colonel 
when appointed) has a status as a staff 
officer to the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy. A West Pointer, 
one-time Air Corps and ordnance offi- 
cer who is a graduate of both the Army 
Industrial College and the War Col- 
lege, Gen. Maxwell now has some 100 
Army and 50 Navy officers working 
under him, besides numerous civilian 
experts from the Tariff Commission 
and other Federal agencies. 


Their job is to see that nothing gets 
out of this country which is vitally 
needed here, or to the Axis countries 
if it should be serving the democracies. 
At present, 50 per cent of our exports, 
by dollar value, are covered by ex- 
port licenses, of which there are three 
categories. 

(1) The blanket license names the 
commodity, the country of destination 
and the exporter, but does not specify 
the quantity of the consignee, (2) A 
general license for certain countries, 
including Canada, other parts of the 
British Empire and some South Amer- 
ican countries, permits shipment of 
certain commodities without regard to 
quantity, the exporter or the con- 
signee. Applications for these types of 
licenses are handled by the State De- 
partment, governed by “directives”— 
Statements of Presidential policy — 
enunciated through Gen. Maxwell. 
(3) For special classes of materials 
not covered by either of these types, 
application for license must be made 
direct to Gen. Maxwell, who deter- 
mines whether it is in the nation’s de- 
fense interest to permit their export. 


The export of strategic information— 
such things as chemical formulae, 
blueprints of machine tool designs, etc. 
—must also be licensed directly by 
Gen. Maxwell. 

Thus it can be seen that the Export 
Control Administrator, at the direc- 
tion of the President, can declare al- 
most any material strategic or critical 
to our defense; and, by choosing coun- 
tries to which goods may be licensed, 


could open or close the valve on 
trade at will. 
Last October, Congress added to 


Gen. Maxwell’s power, by permitting 
him to seize licensable goods being 
shipped or transhipped through this 
country, and to determine a fair value 
in payment for them. Gen. Maxwell 
used this power only recently to ac- 
quire a cargo of Uruguayan wool and 
hides owned by the Soviet Union, 
which had been lying in San Fran- 
cisco waiting reshipment to Russia. 

Congress is now considering a reso- 
lution—Senate Joint Resolution No. 76 
—which will plug one of the last loop- 
holes in our licensing system. It ex- 
tends the power of license to Amer- 
ican territories and dependencies. 
Specifically, it is aimed at preventing 
Japan from getting Philippine iron, 
hemp, etc. In our undeclared eco- 
nomic war we are learning the tricks 
which will become as vital as tanks 
and guns if and when actual war 
breaks out. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





MONTANA 


Nickname—“Bonanza”; “Treasure.” 
Motto—Oro y Plata (Gold and Sil- 
ver). 
State Flower—Bitterroot. 
Area—146,997 sq. mi. (3rd in rank). 
Population—559,456 (40th in rank; 
3.8 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 
Illiteracy—Whole state, 1.7 per cent. 
Wealth (Estimated)—$2,988,000,000 
($5,628 per capita). 
Settled—1809. 
Entered Union—1889. 
Capital—Helena (Pop. 14,905). 
Largest City—Butte (Pop. 36,964). 
Government — Legislature consists 
of a senate of 56 members and a house 
of representatives of 102 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and two representatives. 
Governor—Sam C. Ford 
term four years; salary $7,500. 
Products—Wool, sheep, dairy prod- 
ucts, livestock, fruits, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, corn, rye, hay, potatoes, sugar 
beets, timber, copper, silver, gold, zinc, 
semi-precious stonés, coal, petroleum, 
graphite, gypsum, tungsten, etc. 
Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 143,974 votes 
and Republicans 99,434. Electoral vote 
Democrat 4. ’ 


(Rep.) ; 
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Manufacturers of chisels report that 
due to the defense boom, their busi- 
ness is breaking all records. We 
thought as much, what with the new 
crop of chiselers. 








PATHFINDER 








ARMY INSIGNIA 





HOWN here are the insignia of 

rank of all sergeants of the U. S 

Army. Grades and pay apply to al! 
branches, but duties may differ. 


Sergeant: Usually a section or pla- 


toon leader, 





Pe oe on EY 


Sergeant 


Staff Sergeant: 
Corresponding to 
chief clerks in a 
civilian office, staff 
sergeants (3rd 
grade) are battal- 
ion sergeants ma- 
jor. Their work 
is principally cler- 
ical, and the base 
pay is $72 a month. 
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Technical Sergeant 


First Sergeant: 
In companies and 
similar organiza- 
tions, first ser- 
geants (2nd grade) 
are the senior non- 
commissioned offi- 
cers. Their duties 
are mostly admin- 
istrative and their 
base pay is $84 a 
month. 


Pee ee RET 





Master Sergeant 


(Next week: Commissioned Officers) 


a sergeant may direct a 


squad under cer 
tain conditions 
His insignia of 


rank is a triple 
chevron, worn be 
tween the elbow 
and shoulder on 
both sleeves. Base 
pay of this grade 
(4th) is $60 a 
month. 
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Staff Sergeant 


Technical Ser- 
geant: Though 
ranking with first 
sergeants, techni- 
cal sergeants (2nd 
grade) generally 
perform highly 
specialized tasks 
in the various 
technical services, 


such as the En 
gineers, Signal 
Corps, etc. Base 


pay is $84 a month. 





First Sergeant 


Master Sergeant: 
Top-ranking non- 
coms in the Army, 
master sergeants 
(1st grade) fill the 
posts of regimental! 
sergeants major 
and supply ser- 


' geants. Duties are 


principally execu- 
tive. Pay of this 
grade starts a! 
$126 a month. 
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wes! Mothers! H rm 
- | Wives! Mothers! Homemakers! |! 
U.S i 
» all 4 i 
.. | Here’s the Most PRACTICAL : 
ct a 
cer t 
= |COOK BOOK Ever Publi : 
ot 
oC Ever Published | 
1 be 
lbow 
on EE Se ee A a eT TE) 
B: St 
ahd. T LAST! A new kind of cook book that brings into 
0 2 your kitchen every pleasure and economy, every 
time, money and effort-saving device known to 
modern culinary science! A beautiful, durable volume 
that is so understandable, so easy and quick to use that 
women all over the country are calling it “the most 
practical cook book ever published!” Formerly sold 
NN in another edition for $10.00, now only, $2.39. 
“| Jhe AMERICAN WOMAN’S Cook Book 
x e 00K BOO 
? any Features Never Be- 


YY, fore Combined in Any 
é One Cook Book 


This great new cook book is 
HUMB-INDEXED like a dic- 
Ser- onary—enabling you to turn 
any information you want 







No reproduction can do full jus- 
tice to the beautiful full color ard 
fine craftsmanship of this great 
book. However, this photo will 
give you some idea of how 
easy it is to refer to any 
section you want by means 






nt 











us h y merely “lifting your finger.” Sa Pa a 
first contains 230 enlightening complete alphabetical 
chni hotographs and _ drawings, index. 
(2nd many in gorgeous full color, 
all mat make crystal clear each 
rally ep in the preparation and 
hly rvice of food. It contains 
tasks 00 recipes and helpful hints 
ou t take all the “guess” out of 
— king—for each one has been 
riCeS idividually tested and approv- 
En 1 by the famous Culinary Arts 
nal stitute. It has chapters on 
ase ealth, diets, foreign recipes 
ast md many other thrilling fea- 
onth res, some of which are listed 
panel at the lower 
ght-hand corner of this page. 


ail Coupon Without Money 


this great cook book to 

in your kitchen at once! 
prove that it can mean 

ore pleasure and less effort and 
Apen-e than you ever thought 
Just fill in the coupon 
without money—today! 

py of THE AMERICAN 


SOME OTHER FEATURES 
OF THIS 
GREAT COOK BOOK 


WASHABLE jacket and 
washable cloth bind- 





N’S COOK BOOK will be ing 
you by return mail. On HEALTH facts, model 
pay postman its modest menus, diets, etc. . 


CALORIC tables for in- 
valids Vitamins ex- 
plained 

DIETS—For those who 
want to gain or lose 
weight 

SERVICE of food, table 
setting, etc 

POREIGN recipes 
adapted for American 
use 

UNIVERSAL in appeal 
Special section on 
altitude cooking; for 
use in low country or 
mountainous country 

COOKING for two peo- 
ple or for whole par- 


1S a few cents postage. 
if you are not satisfied 
is the most PRACTICAL 
kK you ever saw—simply 
the book within 5 days 
nt eive your money back! 





 @ © ewe ewww ewe www www ow owes 
Publishers Book Service, 
“414 Douglas Street, Washington, D. C. 


: 


pant: 
non- 


rmy 
pants ease send me copies of THE AMERICAN 

{AN’S COOK BOOK at the special price of $2.39. 
1 the elivery I will pay pecs amount due, plus a few 
enta ts postage. It is distinetly understood that, should 
° ; ire, I may return the book within 5 days and 
Ljot elve my money back. 


ser- 
; are 
Kecu ADDRESS 
this 
is al TY Ld te i) Cle SRE Ce, 


} Check here if enclosing payment. We pay postage. 
ame refund guarantee applies, of course. 


ties. 

PICNICS, weddings, 
special occasions and 
how to make them a 
success 

HOW to design a kitch- 
en for safety and 
efficiency 

UP-TO-DATE — revised 
to conform with re- 
cent discoveries in 
the science of nutri- 
tion and development 
of kitchen equipment. 

other important 
tures. 
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Game Of Cities 


An interesting and instructive game 
is to re-arrange the letters in the names 
of cities to form other words. Make 
them as snappy as possible. And the 


long names can sometimes be ar- 
ranged to form interesting phrases. 
Try it. 





Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem, contributed 
by W. L. Bess, of Akron, Ohio, is as 
follows: In laying out his garden a 
Smalltowner found that his. garden 
space was four times the size of his 
lawn, and that the garage and lawn 
together occupied three-fifths as much 
space as was occupied by the house. 
If the house covered five times as 
much ground as the garage, and the 
total area of land he owned was’*3,200 
square feet, how many square feet of 
garden space did he have? Answer 
next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—A stands to 


Jose $25. 





Impossible Stunt 

There are some things that just can’t 
be done. For instance, you can’t stand 
on one foot held lengthwise against 
a wall. And here is another one which, 
if you don’t believe is impossible, you 
can try and find out for yourself: 








Why not get out of life what you 

SUCCES want—Success? We can show you 

how to become more_ successful. 

Perhaps you are just starting your 

business career or have come to a standstill in your 

present occupation. In either case, we can advise you. 

If you will write us, giving us your name and ad- 

dress and enclosing Two Dollars, we will forward you 

our Questionnaire based on NVIRONMENT, RE- 

CREATION, EDUCATION, SOCIAL ACTIVITIES, and 

EMPLOYMENT, Fill this out and xgeturn to us. We 

will analyze your answers carefullW and advise you 
what steps to take to bring Success to you. 


PERSONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
BOX 1465, LANCASTER, PA. 
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MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
ROCHESTER 


BUFFALO 
ERIE 


Staying at Modern, Fireproof 


FORD HOTELS 


Conveniently Located, 
. Easy Parking 
as low as *}*° 
no higher than 
525° per person 
FOR MAP eo FOLDER 


Write FORD HOTELS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry | 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without 
fear of insecure false teeth dropping, 
slipping or wabbling. FASTEETH holds 


lates firmer and more comfortably. 
his pleasant powder has no gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. oesn’t 


cause nausea. It’s alkaline (non-acid). 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Take a low kitchen stool and set it 
about 10 inches away from a wall. 
Stand with your feet about a foot away 
from the stool, bend over and grip the 
stool firmly by the sides and rest your 
head against the wall. Then lift the 
stool off the floor and try to straighten 
yourself up to an erect position with- 
out moving .your feet. You can’t do 
it. 


OO 


Anagrams 

Here are this week’s Magrams. Re- 
arrange the letters in the given words, 
plus the additional letters, to form 
other words: 


1. LACES plus R gives 
2. VICES plus T gives 
3. LANCE plus D gives 
4. ROWED plus K gives 


Answers to last week’s anagrams: 
1. TUTORS. 2. SWIVEL. 3. NODDLE. 
4, SISTER. 


ae 


Smiles 


Sowerbrier — They say that Side- 
botham is going to get married. 
Sourdough — Serves him right. I 


never did like that fellow. 


Charles—I understand George is a 
prominent club member. 
Oliver—Day or night? 


Draftee—You look sweet enough to 
eat. 

Dorothy—I do eat. 
go” 


Where shall we 





BY ANY OTHER NAME? 








Despite all the twaddle in civilian 
and Government circles over the de- 
fense program, the Army is apparently 
going in for that in a big way. Brig. 
Gen. Harry L. TWADDLE, formerly 
chief of the War Department’s mobili- 
zation, has been advanced to assistant 
chief of staff in charge of Army opera- 
tions and training. 7 

G. S. and Charles S. PROPER live in 
Washington, D. C. 

E. M. KITCHEN resides at Watson- 
ville, Cal. 

Drs. Robert O. BLOOD and Robert 
J. GRAVES have their office on South 
State Street, Concord, Mass. 

Clarence V. CHERRY, a specialist in 
sheet metal work, is supervisor of the 
National Youth Administration shop 
at Upper Marlboro, Md. 

Miss I. WINK works in an office at 
Alexandria, La. 

HILL & DALE is the official title of 
a business firm in Wellesley, Mass. 

Add marriages: Margaret ROCK to 
Guy CLUB at Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
Henry CROWBAR to Mary MAUL at 
Hixton, Wis.; and Lester WHEAT to 
Edith MONEY at Salem, Ind. 





PATHFINDER 





Mrs. Skemp—What did you have for 
dinner at the club last night, Jack? 

Jack (nonchalantly )—Stewed chicken. 

Mrs. Skemp—Oh, Jack, how could you 
do such a thing when you just joined 
church last Sunday? 


Mrs. Talksome—I was outspoken in 
my sentiments at the club today. 

Mr. T.—I can’t believe it. Who out- 
spoke you? 

Singleton—I imagine your wife has 
a lot of will power. 

Wedderly — Yes, but it’s 
compared to her won’t power, 


nothing 


Boogy—Money talks, I tell you. 
Woogy—Yes, but it never gives it- 
self away. 


——Youthful Firgure—— 
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High-Calory Foods Made Her Fat 


ME?"’ When the 
“‘pleasingly plump’”’ any 





“Heavens, is that fat woman 
mirror shows you’re not just 
more—-what to do? 


Diet, everyone says. And diet is right, if it’s the 
scientific low-calory one. Skipping courses won't do. 
for it’s calories, not quantities that build fat 

You can even eat delicious sweet desserts! Only 
you'll choose date graham pudding (100 a serving) 
not Brwon Betty (500); lemon ice (100), not a choco- 
late walnut sundae (425)! 


But if you don’t know your calories what damage 
you can do with ONE dish. A serving of lamb stew 
with dumpling has 4409 calories. Two buttered waf- 
fles are 600! So get yourself a calory chart as a diet 
guide. Be good, don’t weaken, and you'll lose two 
pounds a week! 

Our 32-page booklet gives a calory chart, 3-da 
liquid diet to start reducing and 42 tasty low-calor 
menus. 





Send 15c in coins for your copy of ‘“‘The New 
Way To a Youthful Figure’’ to PATHFINDER 
Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York City, 
N. ¥. The following booklets are also available 


at 15¢ each: 
Ne. 188—‘‘Easy Lessons in Guitar Playing.” 
Ne, 174—*“‘How To Be a Good Swimmer.” 
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May 31, 1941 


READERS WRITE 


Views on War 

There is no‘alternative but for England 
and America to come to their knees, con- 
fess their sins and pray for the Hand of 
God to deliver them from being crushed 
by the wicked rulers of Totalitarian states. 
1 am asking for Christian America and 
every person who loves life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness to pray earnestly 
each day that Almighty God will cause 
these wicked men to stumble, fall and 
never rise again. 











William Bush 
Cane Hill, Ark. 


- * o 


1 don’t like the belligerent attitude of 
the news as it is interpreted in the news- 
papers. They are following Hitler’s tactics 
of divide and conquer. There are people 
who are not in favor of going as far as 
the administration has gone. But they 
get the people arguing, then go ahead and 
do as they please. If Roosevelt leads us 
to war he will be repudiated the same as 
Wilson was the last time. 

Leslie Bowman 
Minot, N. Dak. 


* * * 


In the PATHFINDER of May 10 I note 
an article—“President: Lindbergh Feud.” 
| believe that it is over-rating Lindbergh 
to assume that he and our President have 

Feud. Lindbergh was selected to make 
a test flight across the Atlantic because he 
was a successful air mail carrier : 
There were thousands of men in the 
U. S. who could have made that flight 
without getting such a bad case of self 
conceit. Lindbergh has no military ex- 
perience and has~not done anything to 
qualify him to tell our President and the 
peaple of the U. S. what should be done 
in the present world crisis. 

K. L. Tuton 


Llano, Tex. 


Even if we discount a large part of 
what we read and hear as war-time propa- 
ganda, the aggressor nations themselves 
admit and boast of the conquering of 15 
free and independent states, the abnega- 
tion of individual rights, and the setting 
up of the false and cruel doctrines of race 
discrimination, These things alone should 
be enough to warn us that mankind is in 
a fair way to be dominated by gangster 
ethics in the years to come Shall 
it be said, or. rather whispered between 
erstwhile free men in the yea to come 
that, had the United States taken a firm 
and active stand for freedom in the spring 
if 1941, these malignant forms of neo- 
tyranny might never have grown to world 
vide proportions? 


Everett W. Whealdon 
Turner, Ore. 
Middle of the Bible 

Probably the most popular, far-reach- 
ng and longstanding error prevailing in 
eligious circles pertaining to “Facts 
\bout the Bible” is that Psalm 118:8 is 
the middle verse of the Bible. A _ well- 
nown Biblical authority made the state- 
ent some years ago, in a well-known re- 
ligious magazine, that this result Was 
scertained “by a gentleman in 1718; 
ilso by an English gentleman in 1772, 
and the investigation is said to have taken 
each gentleman three years.” The facts 
are these: The whole Bible contains 
31,102 verses—23,145 in the Old Testa- 
nent, 7,957 in the New. Since the total 
Ss an even number, there can be no single 
niddle verse. Hence two verses must be 








taken as middle—the last verse of the 
first half of the Bible and the first verse 
of the second half. One half of the total 
number of verses is 15,551. Adding up 
from the beginning to and including 
Psalm 103:1 we find this verse is the first 
middle verse, and so the following verse 
—Psalm 103:2—is the second middle 
verse. Hence Psalm 103:1 and 2 consti- 
tute the middle verses of the Bible. 
J. B. Smith 

Elida, Ohio 


Two Major Faiths 

I note in your issue of April 19th you 
state: “The fact that Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jew worship the same God is all 
too frequently overlooked by the layman 
in each of these major faiths.” In the 
first place, speaking of major faiths in 
the broader sense, I believe you will find 
that under the classifications which you 
have mentioned there are only two dis- 
tinctions universally recognized, namely, 


23 


Christianity and Judaism The Jew 
does not worship the same God as the 
Christian, since he denies or does not 
accept the second person of the Trinity, 
Jesus Christ. Therefore the Christian 
and the Jew do not worship the same God. 
Raymond Kandt 
Tonkawa, Okla. 


— <> ————___— 


Had I The Power 
Had I the strength to crush a mighty 
power, 
(A gift from God to me!) 
I'd form a Peace to make dictators cower, 
And set all peoples free. 


I'd make such a lasting Peace in every 
land 
From lowly serf to King! 
And woe be to him who would stay my 
mighty hand 
For Freedom I would bring. 


—Fred D. Bloomfield 


‘ 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


— you anything to buy. seil or exchange? 


rofitable business at home through the mails? 


4 llion families. 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—6GO cents a word; minimum ten words. 


Each initial and group 


of figures, a8 well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AMERICAN N HISTORY QUIZ ANSWERS 


“KNOW AMERICA” ANSWERS IN BOOKLET FORM 

Pathfinder has prepared a booklet with all ques- 
tions and suggested answers in the “Know America’’ 
contest. Each question is accompanied by the best or 
most appropriate answer as selected by the Board of 
Judges. Full explanations are given as to why the 
answer to each question was selected, together with 
references to authorities and citations. his booklet 
is ideal for use in schools, study-clubs, book review 
classes, Americanization groups etc Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents in coin. Address: “Know America’”’ Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


ALBUMS 


EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 
under transparency, lke glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ’em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x ll-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. Order now, only $1.69 each post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


te ees AGENTS WANTED 


RAWLEIGH MEN make good money. Supply every- 

day household necessities to Rawieigh routes of 800 
family users. Ambitious men can make good earn- 
ings at start. We furnish everythi but the car. 
Write today. Rawleigh's, Dept. E-A-PAT, Freeport, 
Ill 





BOOKS 


WAYS TO SUCCESSFUL MATRIMONY For Women. 

An ethical book ed by society leaders, church 
people and educators. Especially suited to young 
women approaching marriage age or contemplating 
matrimony. Points way for successful marri 
Money-back guarantee. Send $1. Cumberland Publ 
Co., Oneida, Tenn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $2.00 HOURLY doing simplified bookkeeping 

for small local businesses. Tax approved. Sample 
Yearly Record Book $2.00 postpaid. Complete instruc- 
tions Free. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Thrift-Tee Sys- 
tems, Danville, Ill. 














SS 7 
‘CONTEST GUIDE,” latest publication, 
Box 34, Station P, Brooklyn, New York, 
_____DICE-CARDS 
GAMBLERS’ SECRETS EXPOSED Free circular 
O. C. Novelty Company, 102'2 Broadway, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 


10c, Earle, 








MEDICAL 


FPATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent 
absolutely Free—a postcard request will bring your 
Free Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Mil- 
ford Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford. Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bladder trouble, 
sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfulness, exhaustion, loss of energy—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflation of 
very important glands Dr. Ball's enlightening 32 
page Free book tells all about how you find soothing 
relief and new zest. Address Ball Clinic Dept. 6307 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
LIBERAL FREE SAMPLE TOWNSEND'S PILLS. Gall 
bladder, sluggish liver, gas, acid indigestion, con- 
stipation, stomach. E. V. Townsend, Division 9, 628 
W. Broadway, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 











MAGNIFYING GLASSES 


ELECTRIC READER MAGNIFYING GLASS—For old 

people and persons with defective eyesight the 
Pike Electric Reader is a Godsend. You can read 
the smallest print easily and quickly. Comes in bat- 
tery-operated model at $7 or electric plug-in model, 
AC or D C, 10 volts, at $10.00, postpaid anywhere in 
U. S. Order from Publishers Book Service, 2414 
Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE BOOKS 


NEW ETIQUETTE BOOK—A delightful etiquette 
uestion and answer form by 


book in the popular 

Sally Bradbeary. Divided into six general sections 
covering 54 separate classifications from correct con- 
duct of children to the proper conduct of both men 
and women in all possible situations. Contains 180 
pages crammed full of useful, practical, everyday in- 
formation on eee manners and proper procedure. 
Sent postpaid for only $1. Publishers Book Service, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND PROCEDURE— —Mr. 

Darvill’s book is indispensable for proper conduct 
of all types of meetings. This pocket-size edition on 
parliamentary law and procedure is one of the handi- 
est books anyone could possess Sent postpaid for 
$1. Address: Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street, N. E.. Washington, D. C 


OPTICAL 


GOOD EYESIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES 

E. Jacobson, Upsala, Minnesota. 

PHOTO FINISHING 

FPREE—BOOKLET! ‘How To Take Better Pictures” 

Easy To Get—Just clip this ad and send us a trial 
roll with 25c im coin Your booklet, developed nega- 
tives and eight deckle-edge, dated Ray-tone prints, 
together with a coupon entitling you to enlargements 
will come postpaid by return mail Money back 
Guarantee Ray's Photo Service, Dept. 27-CB, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin 


18 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 3 Hollywood 

Enlargement Coupon (Ivory frames free) each roll 
25c. Finished 3 hours. 18 reprints 25c; 75—$1.00. Over- 
night Studie, 62 Cherry, Albany, Wisc 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 ENLARGED PRINTS 25c. 16 
Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged 
print. Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc 


PRINTERS’ GALLEYS 
GALVANIZED STEEL GALLEYS at greatly reduced 


a 


RR I a CT AT ST NT SL ES 





No drugs 





prices. Closed end, size 6 in. x 23's» in Ideal for 
weekly newspapers or for mailing list use Address 
Box 24, Pathfinder, 2414 Douglas, St., N. E., Wash- 


ington, D. C 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McWeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—-Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bidg.. D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish te 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of 
authoritative photographic presentation of our cown- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 
Make nice graduation, + wd or oa gifts. Path- 
finder, Washington, D. 
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Cake Title TO SMOKES OF 


SPECIAL MILDNESS, 
COOLNESS, DELIGHTFUL TASTE 
—AND GET ECONOMY, TOO! 


CAhereas > Prince Albert gives me met- 


LOW, TASTY, COOL-BURNING PIPE-SMOKES that draw 


right, stay lit.” 
Paretd LAr ot 


* 


SMOOTH, EASY~ 
ON-THE-TONGUE, 
NO-BITE SMOKING 
FOR 19 YEARS 
IS MY RECORD ON 

PRINCE ALBERT. 
AND EACH SMOKE 
TASTES BETTER 
THAN THE LAST. 
P.A'S REAL VALUE, 

ALL RIGHT! 


in recent laboratory 


“ smoking bow!” tests, . 
Prince Albert burned 50 pipetuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 


56 handy tin of Prince Albert 


DEGREES 
COMER 


than the average of the 

30 other of the largest- 

selling brands tested— 
coolest of ali! 


Be St Known: “Prince Albert in my 


‘MAKIN’S’ SMOKES SHAPES UP FAST, EASY, STRAIGHT, 


SMOOTH for mild, tasty smokes.” 


Gf Vea 


NO, SIR, IN 15 
YEARS, NO BUNCHING, 
SIFTING, OR SPILLING 

OUT THE PAPERS 
WITH PRINCE ALBERT. 
THAT'S REAL ROLL 
JOY AND REAL 
ECONOMY, WITH HOURS 
ON END OF REAL 


ee 
\ & 


70 fine roll - your -own 
cigarettes in every 


handy tin of Prince Albert 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


FPRINCEHMLE. 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


Bong MP Cur 
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